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Get your hands on one of the new Homelite 707s or 909s. Start it up . . . let it bite into the wood... 
it’s got power. Plenty of power! It’s plenty light, too. Yet there’s hardly any vibration. And just as 
important — here’s a saw that just won’t quit on you. It’s solidly built with an extra-husky, drop- 
forged crankshaft and other rugged parts that thrive on a diet of day-after-day cutting. Even the 
filter’s a new design with greater working area to stay cleaner longer. It stands to reason, the more 


you cut the more you make. See for yourself, try a Homelite! Your dealer is in the Yellow Pages. 
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NAMES TO REMEMBER ° 
Bob Lattimore, Steve Romero, Amadeo Trujillo, Chris Amerttan 


Zamora, Jim Perry, John Stevenson, Merrill Richards, 
Jack Crellin, L. A. Pritchard, Barrie Hood, Leon Hill, 
A. J. Garner, and Gary Cagill. To these fine Forest 
Service guides at Santa Fe, AFA says, “Thanks!” 
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ower-On-Both-Tracks Steering! 


Building mountain logging haul roads at mini- 
mum cost and up to twice as fast as king-sized 
clutch-steered crawlers “comes natural” with the 
International TD-25. Reason: Power-on-both- 
tracks planetary steering and mountain-matching 
turbocharged power! 


To make full-load turns, you simply change the 
speed of a TD-25 track with “live-track” Planet 
Power-steering. This way, you turn with full- 
power and traction on both tracks. Load-limiting 
“dead-track drag” is eliminated! 


To grub stumps and bench, you easily counter- 
act side-draft without sluing or “nosing around” 
Simply shift the TD-25’s load-side track to high 
range; leave the other track in low. You stay on 
course; deliver full push or pull, full time. 


Pioneering a haul road to a new cutting in Olympic 
National Forest, this TD-25 is easily kept ‘on course” rolling 
big offset loads of dirt and boulders. Full-time “‘live’’ power 
and traction on both tracks mean big capacity in tough- 
est terrain. Owner: Buck Mountain Logging Co., Sequim, 
Washington. 


Punching out 400’ to 800’ daily of Forest Service road 
on rocky heavily-stumped mountainside. Trask River Trans- 
portation Co., Tillamook, Oregon, report they worked a 
TD-24 over 6,000 hours—traded it with original tracks and 
rollers on this TD-25. Now they build roads faster than they 
believed possible, get instant starting, enjoy ‘‘constant con- 
tact’ distributor service! 


To keep full loads on the move, full time, use in- 
stant-acting, on-the-go, Hi-Lo power-shifting. This 
built-in bonus of Planet Power-steering is an 
amazing production advantage, building roads or 
skidding logs! 

And only the “25” gives you the power wallop 
of the free-breathing dual-valved DT-817 diesel 
at all altitudes—with 230 turbocharged hp. 


Prove it “comes natural” to get extra produc- 
tion and profits to build road and log with the 
planet-drive “25” Let your International Construc- 
tion Equipment Distributor demonstrate. 


International F 
coadines 


« i O CF Grd : 
Loupment 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE 


Cutting truck haul road to grade, this Oregon logging 
company shatters “blue rock’ with a TD-25 ripper. Planet 
Power-steering gives positive, full-power, full-load control— 
even on adverse footing. Here, ripping deepens effects of 
blasting by three feet—saves 10% to 20% on time and dyna- 
mite cost! 
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President Stands Pat on Wilderness Bill 
Directors Set Up Special Public Lands Committee 


LLIED conservation organiza- 
tions were out in force at 


Santa Fe with one prime ob- 
jective—to put The American For- 
estry Association over into the col- 
umn of Wilderness Bill proponents. 
To paraphrase Mr, K, the conserva- 
tionists admit that the position of 
the AFA on the bill is a “bone that 
sticks in their throats.”” The AFA 
is the “only national conservation 
group holding out against the bill,” 
they told AFA members again and 
again at Santa Fe. Also, they make 
no bones about the fact that the bill 
faces a rougher time in the House 
than it did in the Senate. ‘““We need 
AFA to help put the bill across,” 
proponents kept repeating. 

They failed. The AFA quite ob- 
viously wasn’t being steam rollered 
by anyone. President Don P. Johns- 
ton took particular exception to one 
phase of the proposed tactics as out- 
lined by the bill’s proponents. They 
said, “We admit we don’t like some 
of the amendments that have been 
tacked onto the bill, but let’s get it 
passed first and then go back and 
amend it later.” 


O tempora! O mores! 


This shocked President Johnston. 
Calling the officers, staff and key 
committee members together, he 
asked, ‘What is the matter with peo- 
ple that they can’t say ‘no’ in ring- 
ing terms and make it stick? Have 
we been so brainwashed that we 
just follow any group that comes 
along willy-nilly like so many sheep? 
Since when has the AFA been con- 
cerned about anything — except 
whether the positions we take are 
right for forest conservation? 

In speaking of the bill, President 
Johnston said, “If we are going to 
have a Wilderness -Bill, let’s have a 
good one and make the desired 
changes before and not after the bill 
is enacted. I still say the word ‘sys- 
tem’ should be deleted from the bill. 
I still say we should go from strength 
on a positive instead of a negative 
basis in setting up a program of 
orderly inclusion for wilderness 
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President Don P. Johnston, AFA 


areas instead of blanketing them all 
in there in one jump. 

“And what does the Forest Serv- 
ice think of this new proposal where- 
by the governors would be _per- 
mitted to usurp some of the Serv- 
ice’s perogatives?” President Johns- 
ton asked. “And why should the 
Federal Power Commission have any 
more perogatives in those areas than 
anyone else? And why shouldn’t the 
taxpayers of this country be given 
all the time they may require to 
study the ORRRC report due in 
January, as we have contended all 
along? Is it a sin to ask for this 
privilege? 

“It is my deep and abiding fear 
that this proposed bill, unless it is 
watched very carefully, will start 
the deterioration of the U. S. Forest 
Service as we have always known it,” 
President Johnston said. “And what 
is the House going to do—is it going 
to sit there and be content with a 
mere veto say on these areas and 
thereby relinquish more of their 
time-honored rights? I for one hope 
the House will rise up and block 
this bill just the way it did the 
Farm Bill if our and their just re- 
quests aren’t met.” 

The board took no formal action 


on the Wilderness Bill although it 
is no secret that some members now 
feel AFA’s previous requests have 
been met and are now supporting 
the bill. However, this means the 
board’s previous action calling for 
specific amendments and holding off 
on any action until further study is 
made, is still in effect. As antici- 
pated, AFA came in for some criti- 
cism at Santa Fe. For the second 
straight year a United States Senator 
called for more AFA activity on the 
Hill in Washington. Dr. Ira Ga. 
brielson was another conservation 
leader who urged the association's 
executive vice president to “move 
that board of directors off dead 
center and get them moving.” 


AFA Board Acts 


However, this criticism didn’t 
galvanize the board into action so 
much as a new series of park pro- 
posals and particularly an Interior 
proposal to establish a Sleeping Bear 
National Seashore on the northeast 
shore of Lake Michigan. As a re 
sult of these proposals, the board 
set up a special Public Lands Com- 
mittee to report to the full board in 
February. The members are Stanley 
G. Fontanna, Dean, School of Nat- 
ural Resources, University of Michi- 
gan, chairman; Vice President Ed- 
ward P. Stamm, retired vice prest 
dent of the Crown-Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, of Oregon; and Lloyd E. 
Partain, Director of Industry Rela- 
tions, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania. 

At the same time, the board di- 
rected Chief Forester Kenneth B. 
Pomeroy to lay aside temporarily 
his other duties to make on-the- 
ground investigations of proposed 
park areas, which reports will be di- 
rected to the committee to assist 1t 1m 
its work. Mr. Pomeroy proceeded 
without delay to Utah where he 
started sounding out local sentiment 
regarding a proposed Canyon Lands 
National Park in Southeastern Utah. 

(Turn to page 60) 
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EVENTY-four AFA riders, some 

of them on a Trail ride for the 

first time, came out of the Pecos 
Wilderness on Oct. 1. All were 
pleased with their experience and 
some vowed to take one or more of 
the regularly scheduled AFA wilder- 
ness trips in coming years and to 
work hard for wilderness preserva- 
tion. The following night the riders 
and many others packed the St. 
Francis Auditorium for a showing of 
“Wilderness Trail,” the Forest Serv- 
ice produced film of an AFA Trail 
Ride in the Bridger Wilderness Area 
of Wyoming. Some asked that it be 
shown twice but time did not per- 
mit. As a result of taking the Pecos 
one-day ride directed by Elliott Bark- 
er, of Santa Fe, some riders urged 
that a Trail Ride become an annual 
feature of AFA Annual Meetings 
with one urging that all four days 
of a future meeting be devoted to 
nothing except trail riding, “For 
beauty is a multiple use, too,” the 
rider said. 


Above, Elliott Barker chats with one group of AFA riders on the Pecos. Below, 
riders ride toward Hamilton Mesa. Foreground, two “real cowboys” in their chaps 
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OMPETITION for land, increasing costs and di- 
( minishing returns on our woodlands, plus the 

fantastic growth of recreational needs and the 
mounting public demand for recreational use of private 
land emerged as the favorite topics and targets of speak- 
ers assembled in Washington, D. C., for the “Forest Land 
Use Conference” sponsored by the American Forests 
Products Industries, Inc. 

The two-day conference, the first of its kind, met at the 
Shoreham Hotel, September 21-22, to consider the grow- 
ing role of the nation’s forest land in serving the eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual needs of an increasing popu- 
lation. Among the leaders and experts representing 
government, industry, labor, conservation groups and 


By JOHN PROKOP 


AFPI President John Hinman 
welcomes keynote’ speaker 
Dean George Garratt of the 
Yale University School of 
Forestry up to the rostrum 


America’s dwindling forest 

land and growing population with 
its increasing demand fy 
recreation land is creating 
present and future woodland 
problems. This promptei 

the remark at the 

AFPI Land Use Conference 
“You can’t see the 

forest for the people.’ 

















other public interest organizations, were Luther Hodges, 
The Secretary of Commerce; Richard E. McArdle, Chief 
of the U.S. Forest Service; George A. Garratt, Dean of 
the Yale University School of Forestry; Bernard L. Orell, 
Vice President of the Weyerhaeuser Company; Paul L. 
Phillips, President of the United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers Union, AFL-CIO; and The American Forestry 
Association’s Dr. Wilson Compton. ; 

A conclusion of the conference was that the big job in 
conservation is to coordinate all of the various uses of 
our natural resources and learn how to make limited 
lands continuously furnish economic and social benefits 
for owners and the nation. However, there was some 
question as to the accuracy of statistics and predictions 
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about our future need for woodlands and woodlands 
products; agreement was almost unanimous that needs 
will increase while the acres of woodlands will decrease. 
The question remained, “How much?” The unknown 
quantity is the big obstacle hampering attempts to bring 
about general agreement among the various users of 
forest lands—government, industry, conservation and 
recreation groups and other interested parties—on the 
exact direction our future land use and resource use pro- 
am should take. Most participants agreed that it was 
doubtful that unanimous agreement would ever be 
achieved among the many and varied interests, but that 
a great effort must be made to work out the most harmo- 
nious and cooperative multiple use program possible. 
One point, repeated throughout the conference and 
especially stressed by the conference keynote speaker, Dr. 
George A. Garratt, dealt with the competitive efforts for 
forest land use. Dean Garratt warned that “competition 
for the use of forest land, already keen in many areas, is 
clearly destined to become more and more intense as 
both public and private demands for forest-based goods 
and service increases at an accelerated rate. There is no 
doubt that public use of private lands for hunting, fish- 
ing, and other forms of recreation will continue to ex- 
pand. The growing appreciation of this situation by in- 
dustry is quite encouraging and should be strengthened, 
not merely as a matter of good public relations, but basic- 
ally as a defense against the extreme forms that might 
otherwise be taken by the ultimate threat of eminent 
domain. The situation calls for full and rational con- 
sideration of all the facets of forest land use by all groups 
concerned for in a real sense the problem is everybody's 
business. Today’s forest acreage is all we have now, and 
more than we shall have in the future. We must supply 
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the future needs of a growing population for forest- 
derived services from a land-base that is actually dimin- 
ishing to provide land for non-forest use.” 

As a forecast of the near future, the Yale dean said 
that by the year 2000 “the overwhelming majority of 
Americans will live in urban areas.” This urbanization 
will slice away another 24,000,000 acres of disappearing 
productive land. The nation’s highway system, which 
entails 42,000 miles of new interstate roads, he said, “will 
remove about 5,500,000 acres of productive land from 
— and forestry use during the present decade 
alone.” 

Public and private water impoundments will claim 
another 15,000,000 acres by the year 2000, and national 








Optimistic and confident 
Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges forecast 
bright business prospects 


Secretary of 





defense areas—now occupying some 23,000,000 acres— 
“may be expected to increase to 29,000,000," he said. 
“Parks and wildlife refuges will expand from the present 
28,000,000 to 47,000,000 acres. All told, approximately 
81,000,000 acres of forest and agricultural land are ex- 
pected to be taken out of production for these special, 
single-purpose uses over the next 40 years.” 

After Dean Garratt’s speech set the tone of the confer- 
ence, John Hinman, President of AFPI, Inc., turned the 
rostrum over to Bernard L. Orell, the Vice President of 
the Weyerhaeuser Company, who was moderator of the 
three discussion panels. 


“Use of Public Lands” 


The speakers on the first panel discussed “Use of Pub- 
lic Lands.” The first speaker, Richard E. McArdle, Chief 
of the U.S. Forest Service, said, “All the problems I’m 
‘going to talk about are the result 
of more and more people wanting 
more and more products and serv- 
ices from public lands. We will 
not solve these land-use problems 
to the complete satisfaction of 
every group of people wanting to 
use the national forests. Yet we 
must try to solve them in the best 
possible way, for the national 
forests should do their full share 
in meeting the needs of the Amer- 
ican people.” One concern of the 
users of national forest timber, he went on, is “fear that 
top leadership of the Forest Service is forgetting, or at 






























least neglecting, timber management and has gone over- 
board in favor of recreation. In recent years recreational 
use of the national forests has increased more rapidly 
than any other use. We are moving aggressively to catch 
up with our recreation load, and we intend to move still 
more aggressively in this direction. None of this means 
that we have any intention of neglecting timber produc- 
tion as a major objective of national forest administra- 
tion. Every part of our timber management job also has 
been stepped up and will continue to be stepped up. 

“I have heard references to a ‘feud’ that is alleged to 
exist between the Forest Service and the National Park 
Service. There is no feud. There is considerable feud- 
ing going on among the folks who have strongly con- 
flicting opinions about whether certain lands should be 
in national park or national forest status. The Na- 
tional Park Service and the Forest Service have had some 
policy disagreements just as both have had with other 
agencies. I suggest you keep in mind that the National 
Park Service and the Forest Service are agencies of long 
standing and good repute, that both are in the recrea- 
tion business and are going to be in this business for a 
long time to come.” 

The second speaker, Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, said, “The growing and changing 
national needs have multiplied the demand for the many 
services provided by public lands. 
The job of meeting those de- 
mands in the years ahead is assur- 
ance that of land problems there 
will be no end. The use of these 
lands will be the subject of con- 
tinuing debate and competition 
among the various users,” he 
added, “‘but the competition itself 
could be the incubator of solution 
to some of the problems. . . . In 
the past . . . our procrastination 
cost us... a higher (land) pur- 
chase price, or less for our money when we did act. Con- 
tinued procrastination will mean the loss forever of irre- 
placeable opportunities. No longer can we gamble with 
the future as we have in the past... We must move for- 
ward on all fronts—and through every level of govern- 
ment, as well as enlightened private dedication of lands 
to public use—to set aside open space, parks and recrea- 
tional areas to meet the pressing needs of our nation for 
this type of land use.” 

Pennsylvania’s state forests are proof that state-owned 
lands can be managed to serve all the people of the state, 
according to Ralph C. Wible, Pennsylvania state forester. 

“We believe that the state forests 
and parks should work for the 
people. To develop, protect and 
manage these resources simply for 
themselves would be non-inspir- 
ing, non-objective, non-productive 
and unchallenging. Today, people 
are closer to the forests than ever 
before. Rising appetites for raw 
.materials, timber and water—plus 
increasing demands for recreation, 
impose new requirements upon 
public foresters. Foresters occa, 
sionally are accused of managing the forests for the sake 
of the forests alone. . .. With the impact of our spread- 
ing population and its needs, I’m sure no forester today 
would deny that ‘people stand between him and the 
forest.’ It is therefore wasteful to think of managing our 
natural resources for a single use.” 




















Undoubtedly the most charming panelist was Mirs. J. 
Campbell Palmer, III, chairman of the Civic Develop. 
ment Committee of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. She stated, “I. . . firm. 
ly believe in the multiple use con- 
cept of land management—the 
greatest good for the greatest 
number. .. . Scientists, engineers, 
professional conservationists— 
men of vision and integrity—have 
the know-how to meet the chal- 
lenge of the years ahead. But 
funds and policy must be pro- 
vided by an understanding public 
with equal vision and integrity, 
We must awaken from ignorance, 
indifference and irresponsibility . . . and give voices, votes 
and action to programs which guarantee a future for this 
generation and those to follow. . The women are 
ready to do their part.” 

Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wilder- 
ness Society, expressed the belief that preservation of 
wilderness should be one of the nation’s established land 
policies. “It will require no new 
land-administering agency, no 
land transfers, and will involve no 
interference with any other pro- 
gram or interest... National for- 
ests are multiple use areas. That 
means that each area yield the 
combination of uses including 
watershed protection, recreation, 
scientific research, and others that 
are consistent with wilderness 
preservation. Fishing and _big- 
game hunting are important parts 
of the recreation use of national forest wilderness, as also 
are pack trips, hiking, and camping. Timber cutting and 
building, as contrary example, do not fit into such a 
combination and are excluded from areas set aside as 
wilderness. Less than seven percent of the national for- 
ests preserved as wilderness has been set aside by the 
Forest Service . . . with a total acreage of 14,802,528.” 

In contrast Hardin R. Glascock, Jr., forest counsel for 
the Western Forestry and Conservation Association, and 
the final speaker on the panel said, “Current rate of with- 
drawal of public lands for re- 
stricted or exclusive use is alarm- 
ing. If there is need for further 
reservation of forest land exclu- 
sively for recreation uses, that 
need must exist for small] tracts 
close-in to densely populated areas 
of the nation. Too often 
recreation is held to be incompati- 
ble with commodity uses and to 
be a use which does not require 
accessibility. And commodity uses 
are frequently deprecated as ‘com- 
mercial uses,’ implying they are narrow special-interest 
uses rather than the public-interest uses and necessities 
which of course they are. .. Thus we hear population 
projections used to justify larger further withdrawals (of 
timberlands) exclusively for limited recreational use. 
Recreation is sometimes treated in a vacuum where com- 
peting uses of the land are conveniently brushed aside.” 

The American Forestry Association’s Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, whose complete speech was printed in the AMERICAN 
Forests October issue, recalled that “The American For- 
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Two especially charming guests of the 224 who attended the AFPI conference were AFPI 
Women’s Affairs director, Rosalie Koch and chairman of the Civic Development Com- 





mittee, National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., Mrs. J. Campbell Palmer III 


estry Association never took sides 
in the so-called ‘political wars’ 
which to some extent divided for- 
estry and forest industry over a 
quarter century. But it staunchly 
supported a succession of con- 
structive steps which today may 
be said to constitute our national 
forest policy founded in deliber- 
ate and informed public and pri- 
vate cooperation.” 

At a luncheon presentation, Ben G. Rhodes, Director 
of Public Information for AFPI, gave a slide-talk explain- 
ing AFPI’s purpose and activities such as “Tree Farms,” 
“Keep America Green,” and “Busy Acres.” 





“Use of Large Private and 
Industrial Holdings” 


Following the luncheon, in a panel on “Use of Large 
Private and Industrial Holdings,” O. G. Traczewitz, 
Chief Forester of the Southern 
Division of the International Pa- 
per Company, explained the posi- 
tion of the large industries with 
heavy investments in forest land 
and a great degree of responsibil- 
ity to their large number of em- 
ployees. He said, “Like any other 
enterprise, the wood-using indus- 
try is in business to make money. 
, The way (it) makes 
money, and at the same time, per- 
forms a necessary service for our 
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society, is by converting trees into a variety of useful, 


salable products . . ., they (the firms) are tied to the 
forest because of their dependency upon it. They cannot 
afford the risk of building a fifty or seventy-five million 
dolla: paper mill in the mere hope that someone, some- 
where will see to it that enough pulpwood is supplied to 
keep that mill running day and night to make that in- 
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vestment pay. That is why an industry like mine—the 
paper industry—is in the forestry business at all... To 
insure the multiple use benefits of their forests to the 
greatest number of people, J know of no other industry 
so willing to go the extra mile.” 

The President of the United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers Union, AFL-CIO, Paul L. Phillips, said, “A large 
number of companies, but by no means all, permit their 
employees to use company lands 
for recreational purposes. A few 
companies, here and there, permit 
access by the public at large. . . In 
my opinion, any company which 
has control over a large tract of 
land suitable for outdoor recrea- 
tion purposes has an obligation to 
make it available. If not to the 
public at least to its employees. 
As more and more acreage is ab- 
sorbed by private owners, I be- 
lieve the resentment of the public 
will become more and more bitter.” 

Joseph L. Fisher, President of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., said, “Undoubtedly during the coming decade it 
will be desirable and probably necessary to make even 
greater use of the large private 
forest holdings for public recrea- 
tion. It may be questioned 
whether the private companies 
can or should continue to provide 
such recreation freely. The estab- 
lishment of reasonable fees for 
recreational use might be fairer 
to the owners and would probably 
lead to still further improvement 
in the facilities and services. 
Fees could be established which 
would cover the direct cost of rec- 
reational facilities and protect owners against damage 
suits, incendiarism, the cost of roads specifically for recre- 
ation, and the handling of refuse.” 

(Turn to page 49) 
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Giant birthday cake was presented to Senator Hayden (right) at Santa 
Fe on his 84th birthday. With him is Secretary of the Interior Udall 





Senator Hayden examines his AFA Distinguished Service Award. Kibit- 
zers are Rep. Montoya, Senator Clinton P. Anderson, and Sec. Udall 


Dr. Wilson Compton (left) led audience of 500 singing “Happy 


Birthday” 


for the veteran 


Senate 


leader who calls Arizona home 


pening session of AFA » 86th 

Annual Meeting at Sav ia Fe, 

New Mexico, was turned into 

a big birthday party on Oct. ~ when 

the association presented its | )istin- 

guished Service Award to Senator 

Carl Hayden, of Arizona, on his 84th 
birthday. 

Senator Hayden was called the 
“leading architect of forestry i ppro- 
priation measures” by AFA President 
Don P. Johnston, who presided at 
the ceremony and presented the Sen- 
ator with a plaque and a giant birth- 
day cake. The presentation brought 
the audience at Santa Fe’s St. Francis 
Auditorium to its feet as it sang 
“Happy Birthday To You” led by 
Dr. Wilson Compton, chairman. The 
audience was accompanied on the 
pipe organ by Mark Davis, of The 
Church of the Holy Faith in Santa 
Fe. 

Senator Hayden is the second 
member of the U. S. Senate to receive 
the award. The first award for con- 
servation service over and above the 
call to duty was made by AFA in 
1948 to Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas. Senator Hayden’s acceptance 
address at Santa Fe is published on 
page 13 of this issue. As chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Senator Hayden has figured promi- 
nently in every major forestry ad- 
vance for several decades. 

Senator Hayden was born in 1877 
at Hayden’s Ferry, now Tempe, Ari- 
zona, which was named after his 
father. When Arizona was admitted 
to the Union in 1912, Senator Hay- 
den was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he served 15 
years. In 1926, he was elected to the 
Senate, where he has served ever 
since and has set a record for con- 
tinuous service of 49 years and nine 
months. The AFA citation said, “No 
other man in history has placed his 
stamp on practical forestry progress 
so consistently, so well, and for so 
long a time.” 

The list of influential leaders who 
flocked to the platform to congratu- 
late Senator Hayden on the award 
reads like a Who’s Who in American 
public affairs and conservation. On 
the platform with him were Secretary 
of the Interior Udall, himself an 
Arizonan, Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, of New Mexico, and Governor 
Edwin L. Mechem, of New Mexico. 


(Turn to page 60) 
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MANY CONSERVATION MATTERS WERE CONSIDERED 





~ by the “First Session of the 87th Con- 
gress, with the principal emphasis 
being placed on recreation, water and 
wildlife. Several presidential mes- 
sages to Congress reiterated Democrat- 
ic campaign promises and set the stage 
for the introductions of bills to carry 
them into effect. 


A VIGOROUS SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 





pledged ° to support the Presidential 
recommendations, opened up a campaign 
that had started comparatively weakly 
in the previous Administration for a 
new concept in land use—a concept of 
federal responsibility for recrea- 
tional opportunities for all citizens, 
for retention of public domain lands 
in federal ownership, for acquisition 
of private lands for public uses. That 
the program is gaining momentum rapid- 
ly none can doubt. 


WOOD FIBER PRODUCTION ON PUBLIC LANDS, 





including the national forests, while 
still of recognized economic impor-= 
tance, became just one of many uses 
and services, each statutorially de- 
creed to be of equal importance. While 
the multiple use act, applying to na- 
tional forests, had been passed by the 
previous Congress, implementation of 
the act gained momentum during the 87th 
Congress. 


THE TERMS "MULTIPLE USE" AND "BALANCED USE" 





will be found scattered through almost 
every Congressional pronouncement on 
forestry and conservation. And, as 
the Congress drew toward its adjourn- 
ment, several bills were introduced, 
at the request of the Department of the 
Interior, to establish and direct mul- 
tiple use on the lands administered by 
its Bureau of Land Management. 


THE NATIONAL LAND RESERVE, ANOTHER NEW 





term, emanated from the Department of 
the Interior. In effect, this would 
apply to those public domain lands that 
may be reserved from private entry, 
and made part of a permanent federal 
estate. 


SHORELINE AREAS—OCEAN, LAKE, AND RIVER— 





became a focal point for recreational 
planners. Significant was the author- 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


ization of the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore, followed almost immediately by 
a supplemental appropriation of $2,- 
250,000 to implement the act. This 
has spurred the proponents of other 
such areas—Point Reyes in California, 
Padre Island in Texas, Oregon Dunes, 
Indiana Dunes, Pictured Rocks in Mich- 
igan, toname afew. The Senate passed 
the Point Reyes bill authorizing $14 
million for the acquisition of 53,000 
acres. House action has been delayed 
until the next session. 


A STUDY OF SHORELINE AREAS HAS BEEN AUTHOR- 





ized by the Senate. ‘The measure would 
authorize $400,000 each to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for an investigation 
of action needed to preserve shore- 
lines, and, in the case of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to identify na- 
tional forest areas bordering oceans, 
lakes, or rivers which should be pre- 
served or developed. The bill also 
proposes $10 million to assist the 
states in purchasing shoreline areas. 
It is expected that the House will ap- 
prove the bill in the second session. 





THE WILDERNESS BILL CONTROVERSY OF 5 YEARS 





Standing was settled temporarily so 
far as the Senate is concerned by the 
passage of Senator Anderson's bill, 
S. 174. House consideration of the 
bill has been delayed pending, among 
other things, the report of the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, now scheduled for 
January, 1962. In the meantime the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs is holding hearings in 
some of the western areas most inti- 
mately concerned with the economics 
of wilderness area reservations. 


OTHER PARK MEASURES PENDING AT THE CLOSE 





of the session were those for the Great 
Basin, 123,000 acres in Nevada; Great 
Salt Lake, Utah; Prairie National 
Park, 60,000 acres in Kansas; Needles 
Recreational Area, 75,000 acres in 
Utah; Ozark Rivers National Monument, 
113,000 acres in Missouri; Ice Age 
National Park, Wisconsin; and Canyon 
Lands National Park, 300,000 acres in 
Utah. In addition, several lesser 






















































































proposals have been expressed in bills 
before the Congress. Anumber of other 
possibilities, such as federal acqui- 
sition of the Allagash area in Maine, 
and transfer of certain national for- 
est lands to national park status are 
being readied for consideration next 
year. The forestry subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
visited several areas in the Northwest 
in early October to seek local comment 
on whether the Forest Service or the 
Park Service should administer major 
recreation ventures on the national 
forests. 


ON THE WATER FRONT, CONGRESS AMENDED THE 



























































THE 








Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
place the federal program under the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, to increase the authoriza- 
tion for federal grants to municipali- 
ties for waste treatment plants from 
$50 million annually to $80 million in 
1962 and to $100 million by 1964. 
Federal enforcement power was extended 
to all navigable waters. 

DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMPACT AUTHOR- 

























































































ization was enacted. The act is unique 
in that the federal government is au- 
thorized to enter the compact as an 
equal partner with each of the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, except on navigation 
questions in which the federal govern- 
ment remains supreme. The act is a 
broad one, involving not only water, 
but all related land resources in the 
Delaware drainage. 


A WATER RESOURCES BILL THAT WILL AFFECT ALL 







































































































































































natural resources is proposed in the 
"Water Resources Planning Act of 
1961," providing for a Water Resources 
Council composed of the Secretaries 
of the Interior, of the Army, of Agri- 
culture, and of Health, Education and 
Welfare, to guide river basin plar- 
ning; for Presidential establishment 
of a river basin planning commission 
for each major river basin; and for 
federal assistance to the states in 
water resources planning. A joint 
hearing was held-on the measure by the 
Senate Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. An Administration measure, 
many of the recommendations and pro=- 
posals stem from studies made over the 
past several years by the Senate Select 
Committee on Water Resourcs. Because 
the proposal is so far reaching, and 
because it would vest a major portion 
of water and related resource responsi-= 
bility in the federal government, the 
bill is expected to be quite contro- 
versial. 


WETLANDS ACQUISITION FOR MIGRATORY WATER- 























fowl Conservation through the use of 
Duek Stamp revenues has been author- 
ized. The measure permits the use of 








up to $105 million over a 7-year peri- 
od for land and water acquiSiticns to 
be repaid to the Treasury from 75 per 
cent of Duck Stamp net receipts. This 
is a measure that has been before many 
Congresses. Its passage is a hard won 
victory for wildlife conservationists, 


FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS, APPROVED 





at $209 million, an increase of $49 
million over the previous year showed 
Significant increases in "recreation 
and public use" and in "wildlife man- 
agement." Reforestation and stand 
improvement was singled out of the 
Forest Service long-range program and 
raised from $4.5 million in 1961 to 
$12.7 million for fiscal year 1962, 
Also, aS a step toward the long-range 
program, forest research funds were 
increased, the most, percentage-wise, 
being for construction of research 
facilities: $5.2 million for 1962, 
as contrasted with $1.1 million for 
1961. 


FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION BILLS, AND CON- 





gressional action thereon, show a pat- 
tern that seems to emphasize more than 
ever before, the non-commodity aspects 
of resource management—a leaning pri- 
marily toward federal provision or 
assurance of public recreational out- 
lets. Is this just a fad? Will some- 
thing else be given priority in the 
next session or in future Congresses? 
Is it a matter of catching up in an 
area which may have been neglected in 
the past? Possibly the second session 
of the 87th Congress may provide an 
answer. 





PLANS TO CONSTRUCT A SEWAGE PLANT ON THE 


Maryland side of the Potomac River 
opposite Mt. Vernon, Washington's 
home, triggered such a chain reaction 
in the closing days of Congress that 
both Houses approved resolutions by 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson and Rep- 
resentatives Wayne Aspinall and John 
P. Saylor to place a legal blanket over 
the land where the three-story plant 
was to be erected. The bill appropri- 
ates no money to purchase the area, but 
it does freeze the status quo and 
authorizes the Department of the In- 
terior to seek scenic easements. The 
plan to build the plant as announced 
by the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission incurred the displeasure 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
and other prominent Washington area 
women who have been working to preserve 
the Mt. Vernon area as Washington knew 
it. One of the association's members, 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio, her- 
self bought a portion of the Maryland 
property under discussion to insure 
that it would not be developed. Active 
in the fray was Mrs. Lilian Cromelin, 
former associate editor of AMERICAN 
FORESTS. 
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“A Forest Never Grows Old” 


Remarks of Senator Carl Hayden, Arizona, upon receipt 
of The American Forestry Association’s Distinguished 
Service Award at 86th annual meeting in Santa Fe, New 


Mexico, Monday, October 2nd, 1961. 


By CARL HAYDEN 


U. S. Senator, Arizona 


from The American Forestry Association, a nation- 

wide organization which has so diligently stood 
guard against measures which would lay waste to our 
timberlands and watersheds. In my own way, as a mem- 
ber of Congress, I have been fighting the same battle 
for almost half a century. 


I am 84 years old today, which must seem like a long, 
long time to many of the younger delegates assembled 
here for the association’s 86th convention. I am not 
going to say that 86—or 84—years is a short space of time. 
I would like to look ahead for a similar span, and to dis- 
cuss an aspect of our federal forestry policy of interest 
to all of us—whether we come from the parched South- 
western deserts or the teeming pavements of the metro- 
politan East. 

It is axiomatic to say that conservation of our resources 
is vitally important to every United States citizen, and 
doubly so to the citizens of tomorrow. 

Just a few days ago, with these needs in mind, 24 of 
us in the United States Senate addressed a joint letter 
to the President, urging him to recognize the need for 
accelerated development of our national forests—to give 
more budgetary consideration to the Forest Service’s lag- 
ging programs. 

We believe one of these programs is of supreme im- 
portance—reforestation. 


During the 9 months just concluded we in the Con- 
gress have occupied ourselves with many federal pro- 
grams. Some, like national defense and space explora- 
ion, have the knack of quickly capturing the public’s 
Imagination and support. Others, like the Department 
of Agriculture’s 12-year forest development program, 


have less appeal, but it may easily have greater long-range 
significance. 


| thank you. It is indeed an honor to receive this award 


As most of us know, the national forests comprise a 
185-million-acre property, a vast reservoir of diversified, 
but expendable natural resources. At present, the level 


of federal investment in these lands is something like 
one dollar per acre. 


Early next year, the Kennedy Administration will sub- 
mit to the Congress a new budget, the funds being re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1963. We 24 Senators, includ- 
ing the two who so ably speak for the State of New Mex- 
ico, are doing our best to persuade the President to re- 
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quest an additional 50 million dollars for the forestry 
program for 1963. 

Thus far in the Department of Agriculture’s 12-year 
forest development program the Congress has taken the 
initiative in providing funds beyond the budget request. 
Not only did we put the program into operation a year 
ahead of schedule, but in each of the two years we have 
added funds to the budget estimates. 

We recognize that international tensions, and the re- 
sultant defense and security demands, have today created 
heavy pressures for economy in domestic programs, even 
when those programs are in reality essential investments 
which stimulate our productive vigor. But it is our be- 
lief that in resource development and conservation we 
will decide whether the Administration national goals 
are to be achieved. Actions taken to develop fully the 
national forests on schedule will constitute a significant 
step toward those goals. 

For these reasons, we have urged the President to ap- 
prove a budget request for the full amount—for the 238 
million dollars as originally sought for the third year of 
this national forest program. 

I am not going to go into the step-by-step details of 
the program at this meeting today—I am sure you will 
hear more about it in your sessions here in Santa Fe. For 
now, it is sufficient to say that the latest surveys, the best 
available information, bring a realistic demand for 
higher investments in the fields of recreation, timber har- 
vesting management, road and trail construction and the 
purchase of key tracts of private lands within the national 
forests. 

If the Administration follows our advice, there will 
be an immediate additional benefit I have not mentioned. 
This benefit is the acceleration of resource development 
in areas of labor surplus and low rural income. Nearly 
half of the Forest Service lands are in, or adjacent to, 
such areas, and the planned work would assist materially 
by relieving unemployment. 

Over the next 84 years—or, for that matter, the next 
840—what we do today will have a profound effect be- 
cause we know that a properly managed forest will per- 
petually renew itself, that it will never grow old. We will 
work together to make certain there are youthful, vigor- 
ous timberlands for all the American generations to come. 

I thank you again for this Distinguished Service Award 
and for this splendid birthday party. 
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Left, AFA delegates file into St. Francis: Auditorium, Museum of Fine 
Arts, for opening session 86th Annual Meeting. Above, interior view 


The Stewardship 
of Our Public Land 


SANTA FE, New MeExico—Dedica- 
tion of the smallest national forest 
in history and the launching of a 
campaign to add 99,289 more acres 
to the already-existing Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest were highlights of the 
86th Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association here early 
in October 

A one-and-a-quarter-acre “Beaver 
National Forest” was dedicated by 
Forest Service Chief R. E. McArdle 
as a part of the new Ghost Ranch 
Museum of the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation at Abiquiu. 
(See October issue AMERICAN For- 
EsTs.) The Chief goodhumoredly 
commented that he was authorizing 
the new forest in the name of “The 
American Forestry Association, the 
Pack Foundation and McArdle.” 
This is probably illegal, he added, 
but he for one has never been great- 
ly concerned with a few legal tech- 
nicalities where a worthy cause is 
concerned, 

However, Chief McArdle said he 
Was “not interested” in the big Valle 
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With AFA at Santa Fe—Chairman Fred 
Kennedy, AFA President Johnston and 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 


Rep. Montoya, Senator Anderson, and 
Gov. Mechem, all from New Mexico, and 
Mr. Udall—who hails from Arizona 


All Convention Photos 


By Vincent Finnigan 


“Beaver National Forest,” 
the smallest ever, becomes 
part of Ghost Ranch Museum 
Campaign to add 99,289 
additional acres to the 

Santa Fe National Forest 


launched at meeting 


Grande (Baca Tract) that is now up 
for sale in the Jemez Mountains and 
which is surrounded on three sides 
by the Santa Fe National Forest. 
But The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, which had been startled earlier 
in the week by headlines in an in- 
fluential New Mexico newspaper 
that the area was being proposed as 
a park, urged McArdle that he take 
it anyway in the name of multiple 
use. A formal resolution adopted by 
AFA’s Board of Directors stated: 
“There now exists for the first 
time an opportunity to apply inten- 
sive multiple use management to an 
important watershed in the Jemez 
Mountains of New Mexico. Proper 
use and administration of the area 
can contribute to public interest and 
the greater economic use of the en- 
tire region. This opportunity arises 
from the desire of the present 
owners of Valle Grande (Baca Lo- 
cation No. 1) to sell their interests 
in 99,289 acres of wildlands. This 
tract is surrounded by federal lands. 
The Santa Fe National Forest com- 
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Dr. R. E. McArdle dedicates “Beaver National Forest” at Ghost Ranch Museum at Abiquiu 


prises three sides and the Atomic 
Energy Commission the fourth. 
Consequently, it has been necessary 
for the public through the U. S. 
Forest Service to provide fire pre- 
vention for the tract for half a cen- 
tury. 


“For many years this tract has 
made important economic contribu- 
tions to the economy of the region. 
It has yielded timber harvests since 
1936 and provided forage for thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep. In addi- 
tion, downstream ranchers have 
been able to irrigate 3,340 acres with 
water from this watershed. During 
this period, however, the public has 
been consistently excluded from all 
forms of recreational use—this de- 
spite the fact that a rapidly-increas- 
ing population is demanding more 
recreational outlets of all types. 

“This recreational demand can be 
met under intensive multiple use 
while at the same time retaining and 
improving the present economic uses 
including financial support of local 
county governments. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that The American For- 
estry Association recommends con- 
solidation of the Valle Grande in- 
holdings into the Sante Fe National 
Forest.” 
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Multiple Use Stressed 


Later it was revealed that the park 
proposal was not as all-inclusive as 
had been anticipated. In a depar- 
ture from his prepared address pre- 
sented to the association on October 
4, Senator Clinton P. Anderson said 
that as a result of a conference with 
Secretary of the Interior Udall in 
his home, it was revealed that In- 
terior was interested in only a 
quarter of the tract—an area adja- 
cent to the Bandelier National Mon- 
ument. It was fully agreed that the 
remaining three-quarters are more 
suitable for multiple use manage- 
ment, Senator Anderson said. 

In a multiple use address at 
“Beaver National Forest,” Chief Mc- 
Ardle said that the lunch AFA mem- 
bers would eat, the clothing they 
wear, the housing that protects them 
from the storm—just about every- 
thing they use except shrimp comes 
from the land and that there is no 
place else to get these materials. 

More people will need these 
things as time goes on, the Chief 
continued, with twice as many 
stomachs to fill and twice as many 
people to clothe and house. These 
necessities will continue to come 
from the land—even as our land base 
continues to shrink. 


“We are not an aggressor nation 
nor are we likely to be,” Chief Me 
Ardle said. “At the same time our 
land base is shrinking and will con- 
tinue to do so. It is important that 
people understand this. People sim- 
ply must understand it and especial 
ly those in our cities. They need to 
know where these products come 
from. They must be made to under- 
stand there is no surplus of forest 
land anymore. This raises the valid 
question, why obtain only one use 
from our land when we can and will 
gain three or four?” 

The Pack Forestry Foundation 
was praised by McArdle for its ef- 
forts to tell this important story 4% 
exemplified in the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum at Tucson and the 
Ghost Ranch Museum at Abiquiu. 
The designer of both projects, Wik 
liam H. Carr, was singled out by 
McArdle for special praise. “I only 
wish we could multiply this man 
1,000 times,” he said. 


Secretary Udall Pleases 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall made his initial appearance 
before the association at Santa Fe 
in presenting the keynote address 
in St. Francis Auditorium. (See text 
of Mr. Udall’s address on page 18.) 
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Both officers and members said they 
were impressed by the Secretary’s 
vigor and his knowledge of valid 
multiple use principles as set forth 
for future operations of the Bureau 
of Land Management. In support 
of the new Secretary was the largest 
contigent of Interior personnel ever 
to attend an annual meeting of the 
AFA and their handsome exhibits 
were a hit of the meeting. 

Welcoming address was made by 
Governor Edwin L. Mechem, of 
New Mexico, who devoted most of 
his talk to wilderness legislation. 
Governor Mechem said: 

“Naturally we have followed with 
interest and justifiable concern the 
deliberations of Congress on legisla- 
tion to establish a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. The leg- 
islation being considered would put 
about 600,000 acres of wilderness 
areas and 40,000 acres of wild area 
in New Mexico in the Wilderness 
Preservation System. In addition, 
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there would be provisionally in- 
cluded in the system about 375,000 
acres of forest land in New Mexico 
presently designated as primitive 
areas and a substantial portion of 
the 195,000 acres in the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park and the 
White Sands National Monument. 
“We are anxious to prevent hav- 
ing all of the wilderness in New 
Mexico changed by commercial ac- 
tivity. We want to preserve some of 
these areas for the enjoyment of all 
of the people of the United States. 
The first area for the preservation 
of wilderness in the national forest 
was established in the Gila National 
Forest in New Mexico in 1924. 
“We are appreciative of the con- 
cern of the Congress with this prob- 
lem. I am confident that careful co- 
operation, study, and planning by 
the states and federal government 
can lead to the optimum develop- 
ment of the water, mineral, timber, 
and grazing resources of the United 


ut on smallest national forest 


The Stewardship of 
Our Public Lands 


States without seriously interfering 
with the recreational, historical, and 
scientific benefits of these areas. 

“The legislation currently being 
considered is a vast improvement 
over the bills that were being con- 
sidered five years ago. In particular, 
the increased discretion that the 
more recent bills would give the ex- 
ecutive in the administration of the 
wilderness system.” 


Broad Application Asked 


“If wilderness legislation is en- 
acted, the language and the legisla- 
tive history of the law should make 
it clear that the discretion allowed 
the executive branch should be 

(Turn to page 61) 


Multiple use is explained by talking beaver at smallest 
national forest consisting of one and a quarter acres 


Figurines of campers, picnickers, woodsmen and grazing 
animals are delightful features among trees and grass 
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Keynote speech: 


“DISTANCE IN THEIR EYES” 


By STEWART L. UDALL 


Secretary of the Interior 


Remarks of Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, The American For- 
estry Association Convention, St. 
Francis Auditorium, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, October 2, 1961. 


esterday I saw Secretary Free- 

man, about this time of day. 

He told me that because of 
overriding commitments, and he has 
many all over the globe, he would not 
be able to make your convention this 
year, but he hoped to next year. He 
wanted me to convey that to you. 


I must, since I am so deeply in his 
debt myself and since the occasion is 
appropriate, pay my own little trib- 
ute to the man we honor today, Sen- 
ator Carl Hayden. 


Senator Hayden has broken every 
record for service in the United 
States Congress. He holds every rec- 
ord for service both in length and, 
some of us think, in quality. There 
is only one he needs to break and I 
told him this morning that God will- 
ing and the people of Arizona next 
year give him another term, he will 
break Senator Green’s record and be 
the oldest man to serve in the Senate. 


His life and that of his father span 
the history of our republic. His 
father came here to Santa Fe from 
St. Louis and set up a trading place 
in 1848, 113 years ago. You don’t 
hear as much about him as you hear 
about some of the more colorful peo- 
ple, such as Kit Carson.- Neverthe- 
less, he was one of the early pioneers 
and one of those who laid the foun- 
dations for the great commonwealth 
we have in this area; and I think it 
is most appropriate for Senator Hay- 
den to come back here to the place 
where his father made his first ven- 
ture, to stake out his first ground in 
the Southwest. 


Senator Hayden has the saying, 
and he is a great judge of men, 
“There are two types of people in 
Congress, the work horses and the 
show horses.’’ He has been a work 
horse, the quiet kind, always there to 
get the job done over the years; and 


I don’t know of any more appropri- 
ate award that could be made. 

I think Carl Hayden is the greatest 
friend that conservation has in Con- 
gress—and if I were to pick the man 
who occupies second place, and we 
have him here also today, it would 
be New Mexico’s own Clinton P. 
Anderson, because I think he has 
been one of the giants in the Con- 
gress and in the country in the whole 
field of conservation. 

I read something in the news- 
paper last evening that causes some 
thoughts, and this is an appropriate 
place to make some comment on it. 
We have had in this part of the 
United States over the past couple 
of centuries many a man, some of 
whose names have taken their places 
in history, Father Escalante, Father 
Lamy and others. 

A man died a couple of days ago 
whom I happened to know because 
he was from my part of Arizona, 
Father Berard. He was the Carl Hay- 
den type of man, a doer, a quiet man 
and he worked for all of a long, long 
life time among the Indian people 
of this part of the Southwest. He 
left among them a mark of human- 
ity, and of faith, that is one of the 
greatest monuments any man could 
leave. Bishop Byrne told me that 
they had taken him home to St. 
Michaels to his mission for burial 
where he belongs. In him too we 
have seen the passing of one great 
and good man of the Southwest. 

I accepted this invitation because 
it was in a sense coming home and I 
haven't had much time the last eight 
months to return to my back yard. 
I grew up, as you know, in northern 
Arizona. About all I knew as a2 
youngster was the delightful en- 
vironment of the national forest 
country of Arizona and parts of New 
Mexico, and I think, although I 
won't offer myself as any example, 
that aside from all of the tangible 
values there is an intangible value 
in the forest and the wilderness and 
the out of doors that is closely re- 
lated in the American character. I 


(Turn to page 42) 
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CONSERVATION IS 
OUR CONSTANT TASK 


By CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


U.S. Senator, New Mexico 


Remarks of Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson, The American Forestry As- 
sociation banquet, La Fonda Hotel, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, Oct. 4, 1961. 


hen I first started to do com- 

munity service work in Al- 

buquerque more than forty 
years ago, I spent a good deal of time 
with the Boy Scouts and then be- 
came very much interested in a Big 
Brother movement launched by one 
of the local judges. 

It was our task to work with boys 
who had become juvenile problems 
and were in the courts. The judge 
would parole a youngster to one of 
us and ask us to find ways of exam- 
ining his outlook on life and chang- 
ing his character. One of the pet de- 
vices employed was to ask a boy this 
question: “What do you do when 
you have nothing else to do.” 

I wonder if the people who send 
us to Washington are tempted to ask 
that question of us when the session 
is over and we approach what they 
believe to be our weeks of vacation! 
These weeks are never vacation, but 
if voters and organizations would 
take a look at what the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs completed during the last year, 
they might start asking us what we 
do when we have nothing to do. 

Unfortunately, when I finished 
making a survey of the results of the 
first session of the 87th Congress, and 
specifically what the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
had done and what remained for it 
to do, about the only conclusion that 
seemed logical was that while we had 
been busy there seemed to be more 
work ahead of us than we had com- 
pleted in the session just closed. 

That is why I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to visit with you tenight. The 
American Forestry Association is in- 
volved in many ways of the things 
that are in our path, and I want to 
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talk with you about some of them 
because in the work that is to come, 
we will need your advice, your coun- 
sel, and your friendly assistance. 
Neither your organization nor the 
committees of Congress can afford to 
look back at accomplishments and 
contemplate a period of ease. The 
decline of every organization—of 
every civilization—has come when it 
basked in the twilight glow of past 
glories rather than in the rising sun 
of new challenges. 

Politics has been defined as the 
science of compromise. That means 
that we have to explore every facet 
of every problem. We have to take 
all of the divergent viewpoints to 
see if we cannot bring them into 
some sense of balance and direction. 

This is particularly true of recre- 
ation. I spent some time a year ago 
at Jackson Hole and at Yellowstone, 
and I could see conflicts between 
those who wanted mass recreation as 
against those who wanted a wilder- 
ness experience, between people who 
wanted to paddle a canoe in lazy 
waters and flamboyant youngsters 
who wanted to open the throttle of 
a speedboat, between commercial de- 
velopment and public use, between 
agencies of the government seeking 
the same attractive pieces of real es- 
tate, and I could realize that all of 
these disputes finally wend their way 
into the halls of Congress for reso- 
lution. 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Senator Clinton P. Anderson points 
up resource needs facing our nation 


“Diablo” the bobcat—one of the stars 
of Hal Gras’ “Animal Ark” from Tucson 


Mrs. Herbert Hammond directs Santa Fe’s outstanding English Bell Ringers 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 





sacaton. Over grazing by cattle and sheep is a cause of this loss 


EFFECT—When the land is ruined erosion starts. Floods follow, Result 


is ghost towns like Cabezon—once a thriving community on Rio Puerco 
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The Deserted Village 
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SANTA FE, NEw MeExico—The tur- Pp 
quoise sky of New Mexico smiled A 
overhead but was now hidden by . 


clouds of swirling dust. Our little 
AFA cavalcade of six motor cars had 
moved deeply into what may be the 
most dismal and deteriorated water- 
shed in the U.S.A. This is the four- 
million-acre Rio Puerco area west of 
the Jemez Mountains, once called 
the “breadbasket” of the region and 
the hub of 16 thriving communities. 
Of these 16 villages on the once beau- 
tiful stream only five remain today, 
one—La Ventana —with one solitary 
family. The others are deserted, 
Right now, our party was skirting 
isolated Cabezon Mountain, the “Big 
Headed One,” preparatory to stop 
ping at the deserted village of the 
same name for lunch. 

We visitors found it difficult to be 
lieve that this vast wasteland had 
once been green and verdant. Yet 
our guides from the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service 
assured us that this was the case. In 
years gone by, thriving villages of 
Spanish-Americans prospered along 
the stream. Small detention dams 
and some irrigation resulted im 
bumper crops of wheat and corm. 
Cattle and sheep grazed on lush 
ranges of alkali sacaton and chamiza. 
Churches rose on the prairie. Cool 
adobe inns were a fixture in every 
hamlet. A good life was enjoyed by 
all and there was happiness. ; 

In more recent times New Mexico 
has had the dubious distinction of 
being the site for the explosion of 
the first atomic bomb. But an evel 
more catastrophic bomb was tif 
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gered here many years ago when the 
fragile ecology of this region of scant 
rainfall was upset by the white man 
and his ever-increasing numbers of 
cattle and sheep. Actually, as Tech- 
nician E. R. Smith explains it, two 
forces may have contributed to the 
spectacular vegetal breakdown. 

One theory is that the forces of 
geologic erosion were all cocked and 
primed to do the job and that man’s 
entry on the scene was all that was 
required to set off this explosion of 
nature. Other eminent students— 
and BLM and Forest Service experts 
are included in this group—place the 
entire burden of the blame squarely 
on man and his animals. As Mr. 
Smith states, possibly the true answer 
lies somewhere between these two 
schools of thought. 

At any rate, the deterioration was 
unbelievably rapid—a total of 70 
years or the life span of a single man. 
At one time, range far removed from 
towns in the area came back briefly 
due to the repeated attacks of 
Apache raiders. But the menace of 
marauding Apaches was removed in 
the late 80’s and livestock owners 
once again felt safe to graze the up- 
per watersheds. Then the flash floods 
started coming, loaded with sediment 


and resembling thick chocolate. The 
simple diversion dams of the settlers 
were washed out repeatedly. The 
last one, built several miles above 
Cabezon in the middle 1930’s with 
WPA funds, and stoutly constructed 
of logs and rock, washed out some 
years later. And the tragic march of 
the soil was now on with a ven- 
geance. According to Research Spe- 
cialist E. J. Dortignac, of the Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment station, between 600,000 and 
800,000 acre-feet of soil has washed 
out of the Rio Puerco since 1885. 
To look out over this barren land 
is unbelievably depressing. One 
cannot help but believe that a na- 
tional disaster is in the making here 
if such conditions are permitted to 
continue and to grow. It may al- 
ready be too late. Monstrous gullies 
—miniature Grand Canyons in which 
one could lose a four-story building— 
are the result of vertical and pipe 
erosion. Much of the land, particu- 
larly on slopes, is completely bare. 
On other areas the cane cactus, rab- 
bitbrush, prickly pear, yucca and 
juniper have taken over—all consid- 
ered noxious to good range condi- 
tions and all poor soil binders with 
the possible exception of juniper. 
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But perhaps the marvel of all this 
land poverty that confronted us as 
we drove toward deserted Cabezon is 
the presence of stout-hearted men 
who have refused to accept defeat 
and who are out there on the hot 
prairie day after day trying to re- 
verse what some regard as an inevi- 
table and unstopable trend. This 
doughty group includes men like 
H. W. Pearson, of the BLM, Ed 
Dortignac, of the Forest Service, and 
E. R. Smith, superintendent of the 
State Parks Department. They live 
with desolation here — the death of 
land— but they view it with the 
quiet detachment and optimism of 
men who know their jobs and who 
are still hopeful. Here and there 
along the trail, they point with quiet 
pride to their own efforts to reverse 
and quiet this mighty shift of soil. 
An occasional oasis of good private 
management — the ranch of Frank 
Bond is a notable one — is pointed 
out by the technicians as an example 
of what can be done in bringing back 
the range. 


BLM turned out big delegation at Santa Fe (1 to r front row) Fred Weiler, G. M. Kerr, Russell E. Getty, Lowell 


M. Puckett, Don Christman, Dwight Rettie. 





(Back row) Eugene Zumwalt, Karl S. Landstrom, and Neal Nelson 





Those of us in our car discussed 
this quiet spirit of optimism on the 
part of these land managers as we 
drove into Cabezon. Our group con- 
sisted of Mrs. H. A. (Olive) Forbes, 
of Bellville, Ohio, and Magdalena, 
N. M., a teacher with a vast knowl- 
edge of plants and grasses, who main- 
tains our land can be saved if men 
will only stop being such hogs, and 
two members of the Experiment Sta- 
tion staff, George Garcia and Miss 
Lois Harman. 

For those of us out on that dusty 
plain, the deserted village of Cabe- 
zon became a symbol for all the land 
mistakes mankind should strive to 
avert in coming decades. Bleak and 
lonely beneath the brow of the tow- 
ering rock formation that gave it its 
name, the windows and doors of the 
cool adobe homes gape open. Not a 
trace of those things that make a 
house a home remain. The habita- 
bility of what must have been a 
pleasant place along a cool stream 
has vanished without a trace. Even 
the “decent church,” to quote Gold- 
smith again, has been marred beyond 
repair with its sanctuary and altar 
desecrated by the scribbled names of 
hunting parties and tourists. From 
the altar the pastor on countless 
Sunday mornings could look through 
the door of his church, straight as a 
surveyor’s line, to Cabezon Moun- 
tain. 

Outside, the community graveyard 
is in a similar state of disrepair and 
neglect. Tumbleweed blows over 
markers that are down and partially 
covered by dust and sediment. One 
grave only is in a fair state of repair 
—with a low white picket fence 


around it. The marker inside bears 
the inscription “Father Donaciano 
Ramirez—1873-1959.” This pastor 
was 86 years old when he died—the 
same age as The American Forestry 
Association. One imagines his must 
have been a marvelous story, yet no 
one in our party was familiar with his 
name or his life. Thus does erosion 
strip away the dignity of even our 
most venerable people. 

What can be done—what is being 
done to check such waste of places 
and resources? While funds are 
meager and interest scant (farmers 
and ranchers down on the main 
trunk of the Rio Grande say, “let 
us have all the water—mud and all”), 
the forest and public domain tech- 
nicians are making their bid to 
stay the soil and heal over the gullies 
at the lower elevations. 

While research must provide the 
final answers, research has already 
provided a beginning. Something 
called “soil ripping” is providing one 
approach, albeit a temporary one. 
Using a Jayhawker soil ripper, tech- 
nicians scarify the land where sub- 
terranean erosion is starting. The 
job is done by a D-8 tractor with a 
series of teeth that harrow furrows 
to a depth of 30 inches. The tiny 
channels hold and absorb water but 
their effectiveness declines unless ac- 
companied by seeding of grasses and 
shrubs. As Ed Dortignac explains, 
“In essence, plants are miniature 
dams and eventually must be relied 
upon to hold the soil in place.” 

On one section visited by our 
group, alkali sacaton and chamiza 
seed germinated on some plots sur- 
vived the winter only to die in 


Cooperators in land management—Chief R. E. McArdle, Forest Service, (1) 


and Director Karl S. Landstrom, of the Bureau of Land Management, right 
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the excessive heat and prolonged 
drought of May and June. ‘Today, 
an excellent stand of grass and 
browse has been permanently estab. 
lished on two of the plots mulched 
with straw. This has provided in im. 
portant “lead” but still more research 
is desperately needed. 

Experience and observation have 
led the BLM to conclude that the 
small detention dam is another jn- 
portant erosion checker, Mr. Pearson 
reports. The three functions of the 
detention dam are: 1) the temporary 
impoundment of flash floods; 2) 
when located at the head of gullies, 
the dam checks further surface and 
subterranean erosion; 3) sediment is 
impounded in the watershed near its 
origin. (This would seem to make 
further sense when it is recalled that 
sediment presently occupies one-fifth 
of the water storage capacity of Ele. 
phant Butte Dam further down the 
line.) 

Earth dams constructed by BLM 
are comparatively small — 10,000 to 
100,000 cubic yards—and cost around 
$10,000 to $15,000 each. As laid out 
and planned by the bureau, they pro- 
vide protection in varying degrees to 
6,000 acres—which boils down to a 
cost of approximately $5 an acre. In 
planning for the restoration of the 
entire Upper Rio Puerco Communi- 
ty Watershed of 500,009 acres (of 
which 372,000 is in pubiic domain), 
the cost would be approximately $6 
an acre, half of which would be for 
direct erosion control earthwork 
structures. 

“In the Rio Grande watershed in 
New Mexico, we are not permitted 
to do waterspreading as a conserva 
tion measure,” Mr. Pearson ex 
plained. “The New Mexico State 
Engineer considers that waterspread- 
ing places water to beneficial use and 
therefore, makes it subject to appro- 
priation. Water is no longer avail- 
able for appropriation in this water- 
shed. Owing to the fact that we cat 
not respread water accumulated ina 
gully, we attempt, by various land 
treatment practices, to prevent such 
accumulation.” 

Deep ripping, of course, is one 
effective way of increasing moisture 
infiltration, reducing runoff, and, 
consequently, sheet and gully ero 
sion. 

“And more moisture in the ground 
results in more forage,” Mr. Pearson 
added. 

Mr. Dortignac’s research proj 
ect on the other hand, has sét 
up three reservoirs to calibrate a re 
lationship among precipitation, veg 
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etation, surface runoff, and sediment 
inflow. All three dams on the ex- 
perimental watersheds were con- 
structed above the heads of deep gul- 
lies and in each case have checked 
the headward progress of gully cut- 
ting. By observing rainfall, surface 
runoff and permitting grazing on 
two of the watersheds, the station 
hopes to shed new scientific light, in 
time, on this whole land complex 
and its management in terms of the 
watershed itself and its relationship 
to the lower downstream areas. Right 
now, the Rio Puerco produces 45 
percent of the measured sediment in 
the Rio Grande which is a lot when 
considered that only 10 percent of 
water runoff comes from these eleva- 
tions and that 90 percent comes from 
the snow packs and rainfall in the 
higher forested regions. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that 
these two bureaus—the BLM and the 
Forest Service—working hand _ in 
hand on public domain contend that 
“we should put our house in order” 
and stop this juggernaut of erosion 
on the grazing lands before attempt- 
ing to increase water yields at the 
higher elevations. As long as soil is 
on the march at the lower elevations, 
big dams below will continue to be 
giant soil trap receptacles. 

Meanwhile, land technicians like 
Dortignac and Pearson are neither 
singing the blues nor crying for help 
as they continue to wage their grim 
battle to make uprooted land heal 
over, lay down, and produce cover. 
Rightfully, it seemed to AFA mem- 
bers, they are asking for UNDER- 
STANDING. To people living in 
such well-appointed cities as Santa 
Fe and Albuquerque, the menace of 
the Rio Puerco and its marching 
soil might seem somewhat far re- 
moved. And certainly that is the case 
in such distant cities as Washington, 
DC. 

But AFA members who saw this 
barren, heaving land were shocked 
and disturbed by the fact that what 
has already happened to Cabezon 
might, one day, even happen to an 
Albuquerque unless even more de- 
termined efforts are made to check 
this march of the soil at the point of 
origin. More than one observer out 
there on the Rio Puerco was heard 
to refer to Syria and other unfortu- 
nate lands — was frightened for the 
first time by the stark realization that 
it “might happen here.” 


Easterners — New Englanders in 
their green villages or Dutch farmers 
on their tidy farms—just can’t im- 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Udall Drives 


For Land Reform 
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Chief Forester Pomeroy, of AFA, and Arthur N. Pack at Santa Fe 


SALT LAKE City, UtAn.—The 
effort by Secretary of the Interior 
Udall to revitalize the Bureau of 
Land Management by breaking 
the present hold of the National 
Advisory Council for Grazing 
was resumed here on Oct. 6 
and 7. 

Pointing to the continuing de- 
‘terioration of western range 
lands, BLM officials cite the 
pressing need for drastic reorgan- 
ization and a stepped-up tempo 
of management of these lands. 
Stockmen indicate they will 
stand pat on their present mem- 
bership on the Council but indi- 
cate any additional members afe 
the Secretary’s business. For 26 
years the Council, composed of 
one cattleman and one sheepman 
from each of the 10 western 
range states plus three wildlife 
representatives, has exercised 
very strong influence over BLM, 
the custodian of 160 million 
acres of federal range land. 

Secretary Udall took the first 
step last spring when he appoint- 
ed himself as co-chairman of the 
Council. Then he secured an 
agreement to increase the num- 
ber of wildlife representatives 
from three to 10, one from each 
state. Now there are strong hints 
that about half of the livestock 
representation might be replaced 
by people having other interests, 
such as water, mining, recreation 


and agriculture. Such a change 
would be in line with a proposal 
to make BLM a multiple use 
agency. Several such bills were 
introduced during the closing 
days of the last session of Con- 
gress. 

The writer, the sole represen- 
tative of national conservation 
organizations at Salt Lake, at- 
tended by special invitation. As- 
sistant Secretary John A. Carver, 
Jr., opened the meeting on a con- 
ciliatory note by rescinding cer- 
tain amendments pertaining to 
the duties of the governmental 
co-chairmen. Then he reminded 
the Council of certain key facts: 

First, the Taylor Grazing Act 
“is the law, and will remain so 
until Congress changes it .. . it 
is up to the administrators to ad- 
minister the law, not make it or 
change it.” 

Second, Section 7 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act authorizes the Secre- 
tary “to classify lands withdrawn 
for grazing ‘which are more valu- 
able or suitable’ for agriculture 
or for any use other than grazing, 
or proper for acquisition by state 
selection, or homestead entry.” 
In effect, this section “made graz- 
ing an auxiliary or subsidiary, 
rather than primary use of the 
public land.” 

Third, the “administrators 
can’t abdicate their responsibili 
ties to advisory boards. Advisory 


(Turn to page 43) 
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F the “Land of Enchantment” 
had any lesson to impart to 500 
visiting AF.\ members trom every 

state in the Union it mav have been 

that multiple use is a reality in the 
sense that both “beauty and board 
leet,” to quote one prominent club- 
woman present, are compatible un- 
der intelligent, manage- 
ment. Certainly the trip to the Santa 
Ke National Forest and the Ski Bow] 
convinced many that a number of 
forest uses can be blended together 
artlully to serve both economic and 
more esthetic uses. The Santa Fe, 
the visitors discovered, is truly the 


sensitive 





at SANTA FE 


playground of millions of people. 

One thoughttul piece of writing 
that gained much circulation and 
comment at Santa Fe was an article 
in Landscape, a Southwest magazine, 
entitled “The Usetul and Beautiful 
Forest,’ by Erhard Rostlund, of the 
Department — of 
versity of California. He contends we 
must give as high a priority to the 
preservation of beauty as the preser- 
vation of profit. The article received 
much favorable comment with many 
stating that the State of New Mexico, 
with its unlimited tourist attractions 
as well as its more economic pro- 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Emerson, «f Cali- 
fornia, prepare to ride the <ki lift 
grams, appears to be establishing a 


very favorable blend in this respect. 
On the basis of what visitors saw, 
some said they did not doubt that 
foresters will rise to the challenge 
they posed for themselves when they 
adopted the multiple use philosophy. 
One member present said, “I’m 
strong for multiple use, but what I 
am really interested in are these 
camping and recreation areas where 
I can take my family and relax. I feel 
these could be much improved and 
other campers agree with me. For one 
thing, the camps are not always in the 
nicest part of the forest, I’ve noticed,” 
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Maria the Potter of San Ildefonso gave demonstra- 
tion of her craft for AFA delegates from 50 states 
; — a a sie 
‘uitsple use in action was viewed on Santa Fe Forest by ‘ : ; 

Vice President E. P. Stamm (left), and President Johnston AN 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred E, Hornaday (right). congratulate President 
Pack of Pack Foundation on the Ghost Ranch Museum at Abiquiu 





Pueblo Indians gave AFA warm welcome——delighted all by 
their courtesy and a ceremonial dance of great dignity 
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Board Members on Parade— 
Front, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Merrem. Rear, Vertrees 
Young and Maurice Goddard 


Handsome exhibits of Dept. 4 George Duthie, of Colorado, 


of the Interior were center se AMES sneaks up to edge of big 
of much attention at 86th : : Abiquiu Dam to take camera 
Annual Meeting of the AFA on 228 shot of excavation beneath 


AFA members relax in shade 
at Bandelier National Mon- 
ument where they had lunch, 
went on tour of the ruins 
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Huber, of Chicago, examine Forest Service multiple use display at Santa Fe 


Former President and Mrs. W. S. Rosecrans and Mrs. DeWitt Nelson of California, applaud talk by Arthur N. Pack at Ghost Ranch 
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By MARGARET JENSEN 


N the Yellowstone vacation coun- 

try, beautiful Falls River, the 

second largest in the area, is easily 
accessible by car and has wonderful 
fishing, yet it remains practically un- 
known. 

Rainbow trout abound, most of 
them weighing in under a pound, 
but with plenty of fight. Some of 
them have come up the North Fork 
of the Snake River, thence up the 
Falls River to a favorite spot, the 
Cave Falls. 

A beautiful stretch of water, Cave 
Falls is just within the boundary of 
the southwest corner of Yellowstone 
National Park. It was named for a 
cave at the left.side of the falls as you 
look upstream. In some places you 
can wade, for the water is neither too 
deep nor too rapid. But the river is 
fair-sized, averaging about 150 feet in 
width. The Yellowstone River is the 
only river in the park that is larger. 

The cool misty spot of Cave Falls 
is a fisherman’s dream and it was 
ideal for the author’s son, Larry Jen- 
sen, who used a two-piece seven-and- 
one-half-foot bamboo rod with a sin- 
gle action reel, and a tapered line 
with plenty of backing. On his ta- 
pered leader he fastened a fly he 
created and tied himself. The fish 
he hooked were the fighting rain- 
bows. Some he played and released, 
others he kept for the frying pan. It 
made for a wholesome and enjoyable 
half-day of fun at the falls—and dur- 
ing that time he did not see another 
fisherman. 

Falls River and Cave Falls are lit- 
tle known because they are not con- 
nected with the main figure-eight 
road, known as the Grand Loop of 
the park. However, the falls is 
reached by a good all-weather road 
which ends at a small parking place 
Just a short distance downstream 
from where the pictures were taken. 
The road to Cave Falls leaves U. S. 
20 and 191 at Ashton, Idaho, about 
half way between the west entrance 
to the park (at West Yellowstone, 
Montana) and Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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To judge by the smile, it must be the first catch of the day for Larry 


» 
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Photos by William E. Jensen 


A —_ of coffee midst the peaceful surroundings of Cave Falls (above). 
Larry ends a full day of fishing by registering his catch (below). 


Comfortable accommodations are 
available at Ashton, West Yellow- 
stone, and Idaho Falls. 

There is no fishing license re- 
quired, just the park permit. The 
park regulations govern the fishing 
at Cave Falls. The general fishing 
season in the park usually extends 
from May 30 through October 31. 
You should check with the park peo- 
ple for information on current fish- 
ing regulations. 

Larry Jensen’s last transaction of 
business for the day was one he en- 
joyed—registering his catch. 








Let me use a single bill as an ex- 
ample of this. There were a great 
many hearings plus a five-year debate 
on a Wilderness Bill. The original 
bill as introduced was vastly differ- 
ent from the bill which finally was 
reported to the Senate. All of the 
things wrong with the original legis- 
lation lived to haunt those of us who 
were trying to pass a more reasonable 
bill and gave us and many of you a 
great deal of concern. 

It was no joy to me and to many 
of my colleagues to have The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association last Feb- 
ruary suggest a delay in enacting the 
Wilderness Bill. You didn’t exactly 
say it was a bad proposal, but you 
felt that action ought to wait until 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission had submitted 
its report and then, with that guid- 
ance in front of us, we could act with 
better judgment. 

I want to respond directly to that 
comment. I was the author of the 
bill under which the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commis- 
sion was established. I was appoint- 
ed a member of the commission by 
Vice President Nixon and was put on 
the executive committee by vote of 
the commission membership. I have 
attended every meeting that I could 
possibly attend, and have read vol- 
umes of exhibits, pamphlets and re- 
ports. But I also sponsored S. 174, 
the Wilderness Bill. I can say to you 
that there was not, and never was in- 
tended to be, any link between these 
two legislative proposals. 

More recently, in anticipation of 
the meeting of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission 
at Colorado Springs last week, I read 
again the tentative wilderness study 
made by the Wildlands Research 
Center of the University of Califor- 
nia. Any person who had believed 
that the Congress should hold up all 
wilderness legislation until it re- 
ceived the benefit of the ORRRC 
wilderness study would have been 
placing his trust in a very slender 
reed. 

I have neither desire nor intention 
of trying to convert" The American 
Forestry Association and its repre- 
sentatives gathered here to the sup- 
port of reasonable wilderness legisla- 
tion. I only want to remind you that 
some statements seem to conflict. Be- 
fore one forum, a timber group 
stated, “The nation’s forests are now 
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growing substantially more wood 
volume than we are using.” To Con- 
gress, the industry pleaded, “Don’t 
lock up this great wilderness area, 
because we may need that four mil- 
lion acres of timber.” 

One Western Senator condemned 
the Wilderness Bill, and then tried to 
amend the Wilderness Bill to trans- 
fer immediately 241,000 acres now in 
the Uintas Primitive Area to become 
the High Uintas Wilderness Area. 
The late “Engine Charlie’ Wilson 
was twitted for saying that what was 
good for General Motors was good 
for the country. Here was a sugges- 
tion that what was good for one state 
was not good for the rest of the 
country. 

We encountered the _ often-ex- 
pressed argument that the Congress 
must not surrender its jurisdiction 
over these wild, wilderness and prim- 
itive areas. That appeal puzzled me 
because when I was Secretary of 
Agriculture, I could, by the stroke of 
my pen, without consultation with 
the President or the approval ‘of a 
single member of Congress, have 
transferred eight million acres of 
primitive area into permanent wil- 
derness, and no power existed any- 
where to stop me. Under the Wilder- 
ness Bill, these primitive areas can- 
not be converted into the wilderness 
system by mere fiat of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The Congress will reconvene next 
January, and the Wilderness Bill will 
be before the House of Representa- 
tives. I urge The American Forestry 
Association to abandon its suggestion 
to wait until the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission has 
made its final report, but instead give 
its valuable endorsement to the crea- 
tion of a National Wilderness System. 

I have brought with me a pam- 
phlet issued by the United States 
Office of Indian Affairs, entitled, 
“Along the Beale Trail.” This is a 
photographic account of wasted 
range land, based on the diary of Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald Beale, who received 
in this capital from the people of 
this state a special commendation for 
his exploration in the Southwest. 

In 1857, Beale, an Army Lieu- 
tenant, left San Antonio for Flagstaff 
by the first camel caravan in this 
country. Beale was a keen observer 
of the landscape. He kept a diary so 
precise that it was possible 81 years 
later to retrace his footsteps. This 





was done in 1938, and the camera re. 
corded the change time and man had 
wrought. 

In a few—a very few—places, the 
camera found the country as Beale 
found it: the water clear, the gras 
belly high, the lofty pines still pres 
ent, and the land being used wisely 
and conservatively. 

But far too often the camera found 
the desolate scar of waste. 

Going from Two Wells in south. 
western New Mexico, Beale found ; 
vega “where the water and grass are 
good and timber abundant—cedar 
and pine.” 

Today there are great fingers of 
erosion, livestock trails are gullies, 
the grass is gone and no timber is in 
sight. 

In 1857, Beale could say: “Left 
Jacob’s well at 3:20 p.m. and follow. 
ing a westerly course over a rolling 
prairie, covered with the finest gra 
ma grass.” Today Salt Seep is a bar- 
ren spot which becomes a bog hole 
in wet weather. Thus, through 56 
pages of photographs and text, we 
read the sad story of what has hap- 
pened along the path of the pioneer. 
Some of you have been touring 
through New Mexico during this 
convention. You found areas rich in 
history of the Old West, blanketed 
with timber or carpeted with grass; 
but if God gave me the power to re. 
direct your journeys, I would want 
you to look at the areas along the 
route that Beale traversed over a cen- 
tury ago. 

Here in the West, some 1,800 com- 
munities depend on the national for- 
ests as the source of their water sup- 
plies. And two-thirds of our irriga- 
tion projects look to these forests for 
their water. The recent census 
showed that many of the swiftest 
climbs in population are occurring 
in the West. Any threat to water re- 
sources endangers our ability ade- 
quately to meet the needs of that 
burgeoning population. 

One thing critically needed if we 
are to equip ourselves to meet the 
water needs of a rapidly growing na- 
tion is comprehensive — planning. 
Hearings have been held by the 
Senate Interior Committee on a bill 
providing such planning on a basin- 
wide scale—the natural and logical 
division. This is a modest proposal 
aimed at encouraging cooperation 
between federal, state, and local in- 
terests, in water development plan- 
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ning. I urge that The American 
Forestry Association examine the 
merits of this proposal and see if you 
can give it your support. 

The chores of Congress are never 
done. We can never say, “That's 
that,” after passage of a bill. Enact- 
ment is often but a preliminary step 
in meeting a problem. Appropria- 
tions are a continuous hurdle. Ad- 
ministration of the law must be mon- 
itored. There is the responsibility to 
appraise practices to see if the law is 
fulfilling Congressional intent. 

A dramatic case of this comes 
quickly to mind. In 1949, I came 
from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Senate distressed with the de- 
terioration of millions of acres of 
our national forests and ranges. A 
member of the House from Montana, 
Mike Mansfield, today the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, regretted as I did this needless 
waste. We introduced legislation to 
put back into forest and grass cover 
more than 8,000,000 acres of the na- 
tional forest over a period of 15 years. 
The bill passed without a single dis- 
senting vote in either chamber. We 
seemed to be on our way. 

But we were not! 

Listen to what the Forest Service 
recently told me about its grasslands. 
Here is a quote: “At the time of en- 
actment of the Anderson-Mansfield 
Act there were estimated to have 
been 4,000,000 acres of seriously de- 
pleted national forest rangelands 
needing revegetation. Since that 
time, approximately 1,000,000 acres 
have been revegetated. Despite this 
substantial amount of range im- 
provement, more recent evaluations 
made in 1959, based upon the devel- 
opment of new equipment and re- 
vegetation techniques, showed there 


agine what this ripped, used up land 


looks like. To see it for the first 
time is akin to being belted in the pit 
of the stomach. The result can only 
be compared to a first view of a 
monstrous clearcut of virgin timber 
or what big guns did to numerous 
towns and cities in the last war. The 
result in each case is undisciplined 
chaos. But grass and cover can be 
made to grow here again. The ex- 
perts say so and they have done it on 
their test plots. As the galleta, alkali 
sacaton, chmiza, and “winter fat” 
(a low, bushy sage plant that tastes 
like ice cream to cows ) come back, 
it May one day be possible, under 
Vigilant supervision, to graze as many 
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were 4.4 million acres needing re- 
vegetation as set forth in the Pro- 
gram for the National Forests.” And 
then this statement: “With the re- 
vegetation work accomplished since 
the 1959 estimates, there remains ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 acres needing 
revegetation treatment.” We must 
run hard to stand still. 

And this report on reforestation 
since Anderson-Mansfield: 

“.,. There were estimated to have 
been in excess of 4,000,000 acres of 
denuded and poorly stocked com- 
mercial forest land needing reforesta- 
tion on the national forests. More 
recent evaluations as set forth in the 
1959 Program for the National For- 
ests show there were 4,400,000 acres 
needing reforestation and 11,000,000 
acres of young timber stands need- 
ing stand improvement treatments to 
increase their productivity. Al- 
though 253,000 acres were reforested 
during the period 1951 to 1961, this 
sizable accomplishment was offset to 
a great extent by the additional acre- 
age burned over during the same 
period.” 

Those are dismal accountings. 
They indict for short sightedness all 
who profess an interest in conserva- 
tion. We have lost ground from 11 
years ago. We have lost years of bene- 
fits not realized. We are less able to 
cope with enlarged demands on these 
resources. We need your help. 

Where the national forest range 
supplied over 714 million animal 
unit months of grazing for livestock 
in 1950, today it supplies about 
800,000 AUM’s less. That’s almost 
enough forage for all the sheep that 
graze the national forest for two 
months. 

Where timber sales cutting was 
four billion feet in 1950, today the 
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as 25 head of cattle on each 640 acres 
of this fragile land. It can be done. 

For this was once a green land in- 
habited by contented people. To 
quote the poet once again, “Amidst 
thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
and desolation saddens all the 
green.” The “tyrant” in our case 
would appear to be our own indif- 
ference, the ever-present concern 
about the “‘cost’’ of land rehabilita- 
tion taxwise. But is $6 an acre, or 
$60 an acre for that matter, too 
much in terms of what continued 
neglect might mean to the very des- 
tiny of our nation? 

The writer is a wordsmith—not a 
land technician, and wordsmiths are 


harvest has doubled. In 1950 we were 
bumping the top of the national for- 
ests’ capability to support livestock. 
We could only increase it by a dedi- 
cated program of conservation. But 
for forestry we were not taking the 
full allowable cut—although today 
we are reaching the limits of exploi- 
tation in many areas. To increase 
the harvest we need to conduct a 
vigorous program of reforestation 
and a realistic program of stand im- 
provement. 

The Congress has shown an under- 
standing on this subject which in 
the past the Budget Bureau has not 
matched. Under the Anderson-Mans- 
field Act, reforestation funds were to 
climb to $10,000,000 by 1955. Ac- 
tually, that year the budget request 
was only $450,000. Congress, how- 
ever, appropriated over double the 
budget request. After 1955, under 
Congressional urging, the fund went 
up—but ever so slowly in relation to 
need. On range revegetation the 
same situation existed. 


Today the Forest Service and the 
Budget Bureau are not inclined to 
be complacent about this situation. 
They asked for—and received—sub- 
stantial increases in funds to help 
erase this critical lag. 

I wonder if I am in error in be- 
lieving that this is a program vital 
to the success of the multiple use con- 
cept. I wonder if I am in error in my 
view that this is an essential part of 
conservation. Am I wrong in asking 
for your help? 

Now I would turn for a few min- 
utes to the management of that half 
of our forest land held in private 
ownership. 

In his resources message to Con- 
gress last February, President Ken- 

(Turn to page 46) 


a dime a dozen. But he has the hu- 
mility to feel respect in the presence 
of land managers who are devoting 
their lives to fighting a great battle 
for land stability, out there on the 
hot desert sands, against such fear- 
ful odds. 

As Mr. Pearson told his guests, 
“This land was green once; it can be 
green once again.” A stout statement 
that shows both courage and devo- 
tion to duty. And the ultimate an- 
swer must be controlled grazing as 
well as rehabilitation of the land 
itself. 

It might be added that this partic- 
ular tour, taken on the final day of 

(Turn to page 58) 
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reaching, sheltering elm from 

the fatal effects of the insidious 
Dutch elim disease is being pressed 
on a new, broader front on Long 
Island. Truly a member of the com- 
munity in countless places through- 
out the Northeast, the elm is being 
defended in unique county-wide pro- 
grams in Long Island’s two eastern- 
most counties. 

Suffolk, its 920 square miles ac- 
commodating a population of 900,- 
000 at the eastern extremity of this 
island portion of New York State, 
has a brand new program. 

Nassau, Suffolk’s western neighbor, 
population 1,300,000, its 330 square 
miles lying adjacent to New York 
City’s eastern boundary, has carried 
on its anti-Dutch elm campaign for 
some three years. 

The year-round programs are near- 
ly identical. Each has a horticultural 


a HE struggle to save the up- 


inspector in charge who inspects 
county-owned elms and, on request, 
those of private landowners, towns, 
and villages. Badly diseased county 
trees or dead sections are removed 
and burned by county tree surgery 
crews. Endangered trees are sprayed. 

Where infection is found in non- 
county elms, removal and burning 
are strongly recommended and the 
serious consequences of continued 
spread of the disease emphasized, in 
writing. Follow-up visits are made to 
determine if the measures have been 
taken. 

The programs are underway in 
time to cope this year with one of the 
most severe outbreaks of Dutch elm 
in some time. Throughout the New 
York Metropolitan area, reports of 
affected trees have been registered in 
heavy volume. Experts attribute it to 
the wet, cool weather of early sum- 
mer, which provided an ideal atmos- 


phere for the native elm bark beetle 
(Hylurgopinus rufipes) and the Ey. 
ropean elm bark beetle (Scolytys 
multistriatus). These brown, lad 
bug-size culprits carry a fungus which 
causes the Dutch elm disease. Unde 
favorable weather conditions, more 
eggs are hatched and the beetles are 
hardier. 

“In the green months, we look for 
a browning of the leaves and 
branches,” says John A. Molloy, hor. 
ticultural inspector of Nassau Coun. 
ty’s Public Works Department, 
“Then we check to see if there are 
scars on the small, tender twi 
crotches. If so, we know the beetles 
have been feeding in the tree. Of 
course, the elm bark beetles c 
the fungus spores on their bodies.” 

The beetles bore short tunnels into 
the soft tissue. The spores of the 
fungus (Ceratostomella ulmi) cling. | 
ing to the beetles rub off in the tun- | 
nels. Here, in spring and summer, 


Nassau County Park Superintendent H. Bert Hansen (in fedora) watches with other county 


they may begin to thrive and spread 
employees in the Dutch Elm Disease Control party as an affected elm is removed on the 


in the water-conducting tubes of new 
wood. 


Oyster Bay Cove Road. Horticultural Inspector John A. Molloy is third from the right 
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The spread is rapid. A glorious, 
green landmark of 150 summers can 
expire in a sickening matter of weeks. 

“We cover the county pretty 
thoroughly in the course of a year,’ | 
Molloy says in his office in the ad- 
ministration building of Nassau's | 
mid-county Salisbury Park. On the 
wall across from his chair hangs a 
map indicating the location of every | 
elm along a county road. 

“We're doing all we can, and defi 
nitely are exercising some control,” 
says the lanky horticulturist. “We 
found fewer diseased trees in 1960 
than were found the year before. 

“But Dutch elm is heavy. It’s ob 
vious that it’s moving into new areas. 
While we are getting good coopera 
tion, we can’t compel homeowners to 
get rid of infected trees. Sometimes 
the expense of removal is awfully 
high. It can go as much as $500 if it’s 
a big elm and near a house and a lot 
of rope work is necessary.” 


By NEAL ASHBY 
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Many Long Island nurseries don’t 
handle the elm anymore. Few local 
governments will consider planting 
them. 

Removal and burning is impera- 
tive because the elm bark beetles 
breed in dead or dying elm trees or 
logs. The winged beetles may travel 
long distances to find the exact wood 
they require. 

At stake in Nassau County are 
some 110,000 elms, 5,000 of them 
county-owned. They are mostly the 
American variety, with some English 
and Siberian. Often they are the 
main “accent” of a lawn or a whole 
village. They arch over thorough- 
fares, rise from village squares. 

Molloy makes about 350 inspec- 
tion visits, in response to letters and 
telephone calls, between June and 
September. He examines from 1,500 
to 2,000 elms—from one on a home- 
owner’s 50- x 100-foot plot to 40 or 
50 on an estate-owner’s many acres. 

After a day’s inspections, Molloy 
returns to his office to write reports 
and arrange for letters of notification 
to unlucky possessors of diseased 
trees. The letters read, in part: 

“The potential beetle breeding 
material created by the present con- 
dition of your tree is a definite haz- 
ard to all nearby elms. The elimina- 
tion of this material will be very 
much help in controlling Dutch elm 
disease. Your cooperation in help- 
ing to preserve the beautiful and 
valuable elms in your community 
will be appreciated.” 

During the remainder of the year, 
Molloy directs the cutting down and 
burning in county refuse yards of 
stricken county-owned elms, revisits 
locations of diseased trees of private 
citizens or local governments to note 
whether pruning or removal has 
been completed. 

“The big thing,” he stresses, “is to 
get the known diseased trees removed 
by May I, when the adult beetles be- 
gin to emerge to look for a place to 
feed. They spend the winter as grubs, 
underneath the bark of the dead elm 
wood. They’re not known to travel 
much farther than 700 feet to find a 
healthy elm.” 

During 1960, appraximately 500 
Dutch elm-infected trees were re- 
moved by private owners in Nassau. 
Another 120 were eliminated from 
county property and a final 100 dis- 
posed of by towns and villages. 

The experience of Harry Williams, 
Nassau resident whose home in Port 
Washington dates to 1790, illustrates 
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sharply how Dutch elm can disfigure 
an impressive property. Williams 
relates: 

“We had four huge elms irregu- 
larly across the front of our place on 
Port Washington Boulevard. We've 
had to take two of them down and 
the other two look bad. The first 
two cost between $200 and $300 to 
remove—really more because we had 
treated them first. 

“It happened so fast! A tree will 
seem to come out all right and with- 
in weeks it will be underdeveloped 
and turning brown!” 

The occupant of a mass-produced 
Long Island development house 
values his elm no less. 

“I think we're getting 90 per cent 
cooperation,” says H. Bert Hansen, 
Nassau park superintendent. “We 
contact homeowners, independent 
school districts, incorporated viilages, 
and state park authorities and they 
all seem to welcome the work we’re 
doing. We find that more people are 
concerned about trees than we would 
have believed.” 

Notices of ailing elms on Long 
Island estates sometimes must be for- 
warded to wealthy owners traveling 
abroad. 

“My mail frequently includes let- 
ters from Nassau residents in foreign 
countries who thank me and say they 
are seeing to it that our recommen- 
dations are followed,” Hansen adds. 

As the new Dutch Elm Disease 
Control Program gets underway in 
Suffolk County, the arboreal malady 
is “very prevalent,” in the view of 
T. H. Anderson, its director. 

“After all,” Anderson points out, 
“it’s been about four years since any 
elm work was done out here.” 

Because of a lack of budgetary 
funds and an attitude of despair at 
the enormous task of exercising con- 
trol over such a vast territory, New 
York State gave up its Dutch elm 
program in 1957. 

All ten of the townships in Suffolk 
County are cooperating in the new 
program. The procedures are essen- 
tially the same as those followed in 
Nassau, whose program Anderson 
formerly conducted in the post now 
occupied by John Molloy. Before 
that, veteran tree man Anderson was 
employed by the state in its anti- 
Dutch elm efforts. 

An exact elm count is difficult in 
far-stretching Suffolk, much of which 
is rural. However, it is believed to 
have a somewhat greater elm popula- 
tion than Nassau. 








“It’s a real big job to stam) this 
disease out,” says Anderson, “but it 
can be controlled without great ex. 
pense and without too great losses, 
In communities where a serious pro- 
gram has operated, elm losses have 
been held to three or four trees a year 
per square mile. 

“Why, I remember back in 1942, 
only two diseased trees were found 
in Nassau and none in Suffolk! Then 
the state program was let go during 
World War II and the disease built 
up. 

“Our work here in Suffolk is get- 
ting excellent assistance from the 
public so far,” Anderson noted. 

The programs in Nassau and Suf- 
folk are supplemented by additional 
aid to property owners from the Ex- 
tension Services of the two counties, 
which work in cooperation with the 
Cornell University agricultural col- 
lege. 

Nassau’s Extension Service offers 
telephone consultation and sends out 
bulletins describing Dutch elm and 
ways to combat it to residents on re- 

uest. 

The Suffolk service sends bulletins, 
advises individuals, and assists local 
communities in formulating sanita- 
tion programs of their own. 

Dutch elm disease, brought to this 
country by ship from Holland, was 
first discovered in New York State in 
1933. It is the first fatal disease of an 
important shade tree to attain epi- 
demic proportions in the United 
States. Its closest parallel has been 
the chestnut blight, which wiped out 
this species in America at the turn of 
the century. 

The federal government quickly 
mobilized, working in conjunction 
with the states throughout New Eng- 
land. Since New York ceased to be 
active in the field in 1957, its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets has 
encouraged sub-divisions of state gov- 
ernment to enter the fray. Such 
cities as Syracuse, Norwich, Yonkers, 
Rye, Buffalo, and Rochester are com- 
batting the destructive disease. Nas- 
sau and Suffolk are the first full 
counties to assume combative re- 
sponsibility. 

Whether in county or hamlet, the 
presence of the tall, benevolent shade 
trees goes unappreciated by relative- 
ly few. Something of the air of warm 
security a proud elm rising on a be- 
loved homestead can inspire perme- 
ates these lines by Isabel Fiske Co- 
nant: 
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“His forest may be small or large, his way of doing may be simple and imperfect . . . but nevertheless here 
is a man who does not merely destroy the woods nor content himself with cutting down whatever he can 
sell, but one who cares for the woods. . . One who sows as well as harvests. He is a forester and his work 


in the woods is forestry.” 


F my 12 acres, four are in hard- 

wood timber, better known 

locally as a woodlot. By for- 
estry standards, it is lacking in any 
immediate promise. In other words, 
it isa rather poor woodlot. For years 
cattle grazed it, damaging the repro- 
duction, and the better timber was 
cut piecemeal for lumber, posts and 
cord wood. The former owner fond- 
ly calls to mind the fine oak lumber 
and the cords of wood he cut during 
the slack of winter. 

As a result, many inferior trees 
were left, some too closely spaced, 
others standing alone with low, 
heavy limbs.. The cutting was done 
with no thought other than taking 
the best, and this left jagged open- 
ings, where grass has crept in to be- 
come tough, thick sod. In other 
places, however, the wild raspberries 
quickly competed for space and be- 
came dominant. In spite of these 
past abuses, there are still ten species 
of hardwood trees. 

At first, try as I might, I could 
foresee no great future for this patch 
of woods; but one day, instead of 
looking up with an eye for timber 
volume, | began to scan the under- 
story. After three seasons without 
grazing | discovered there was some 
thrifty reproduction showing up. 
Much of it was among the raspber- 
ries where the soil was soft, clear of 
sod and receptive to regeneration. 

As | began to examine more close- 
ly, any log values which the older 
trees_ might represent gradually 
ceased to interest me, and I began to 
view this regeneration as the creation 
of a new forest. 

But this spring and early summer, 
With my eyes still to the ground, I 
began to rediscover some of nature’s 
most delicate handiwork. I found 
violets of three different colorations, 
wild geraniums, pink and white tril- 
liums, swamp buttercups, miniature 
asters, jewelweed, American mint 
and wild strawberries. A trickle of 
water from a hidden spring followed 
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a depression to spread and moisten 
the earth, where marsh marigolds, 
two varieties of lacy ferns and deep 
blue violets in solid phalanx lined 
the rivulet. Under the arch of trees 
it was a miniature wild flower glen. 
Spread throughout the woods were 
white-blossomed elderberries, maple 
leaf viburnum, and I found two al- 
ternate dogwoods and one lone stag- 
horn sumac. 

During a period of three weeks in 
early spring I counted over 30 spe- 
cies of song birds. Some were mi- 
grants and I admit to peeking into 
Roger Peterson’s bird book to iden- 
tify the yellow-throated warbler and 
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the yellow-throated vireo. The spar- 
row family was well represented; in 
all, seven species including the white- 
crowned sparrow which does not 
always come this way. In addition 
there were juncos, cedar waxwings, 
grackles, robins, meadowlarks, cat- 
birds, phoebes, Baltimore orioles, 
bobolinks, swallows, and even a star- 
ling. 

Two years ago a doe made my 
woodlot her home and retreat to 
raise a fawn. I caught an occasional 
glimpse of her and found her beds 
beneath the elderberry and raspberry 
tangles. No doubt she thought she 
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was as safe as in God’s pocket, and 
so did I, but during my absence in 
mid-summer some meat hunter fin- 
ished her off. I found her head, hide 
and entrails. 

And so I have discovered that my 
woodlot holds much of nature’s 
handiwork; birds, flowers, shrubs 
and a young forest regenerating. I 
have a woebegone yellow birch, that 
erstwhile noble tree of the north 
which has been diligently spreading 
its seed, and throughout the wood- 
lot are sprouts of buggy-whip size 
filling in the gaps. There are also 
young hickory, maple (red and 
sugar), basswood, elm, ash, oak (red 
and white), butternut, aspen and 
cherry. 

I have now developed a new and 
greater interest in watching this 
young forest sprout, stretch for the 
sun and compete for space than sim- 
ply watching the mature trees grow 
old. 

Both young and old need atten- 
tion and I am trying out my knowl- 
edge of silviculture, as well as under- 
planting with white spruce and red 
pine; but just to be working in my 
woods and watching the succession 
as nature tenaciously proceeds on her 
own independent course is a supreme 
pleasure. 

(Turn to page 57) 











Diplomats 


In 


Dungarees 


By D. B. YOOK 


Former Agricultural Attaché 
to the Korean Embassy 





Dong Baek Yook, after years of service, recently 
resigned as Agricultural Attaché to the Korean Em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C. He has a lengthy back- 
ground in forestry and agricultural work, beginning 
in 1931 when he graduated from Suwon Agriculture 
and Forestry College in Korea. Since that time he has 
held many top positions with the Korean Bureau of 
Forestry and has been a professor at his alma mater, 
His many positions include those as chief of a field 
activities section of USIS of the American Embassy in 
Korea, an Agricultural Economist with the UN Civil 
Assistance Command in Korea, several other UN posi- 
tions, and finally being appointed attaché in 1957, re- 
turning to Korea in 1960 as Planning Officer in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and then return- 
ing to Washington again in 1961 to fill in as Agricul- 
tural Attaché until July of this year. 
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The Foreign Agricultural Attaché 
is He A Spy? 


HAT does a foreign agricultural attaché do in 

Washington, D. C.?_ He is a spy! The foreign 

agricultural attaché in Washington furnishes his 
country with technical information on American farm. 
ing practices and marketing of agricultural products and 
obtains published materials and statistics on agriculture 
and related subjects. He collects samples of seeds, cions, 
cuttings, plants, poultry eggs, and livestock for experi- 
mental use or propagation at agricultural stations in his 
country. He is constantly on the lookout for any new 
discoveries in the field of agriculture which will benefit 
his nation. 

But far from being considered a spy in the derogatory 
sense of the term, he spies for that which is good and 
that which will help reduce the waste of the world’s 
natural resources and eliminate the hunger and poverty 
of man, not only in his own country, but all over the 
world. 

The spying of the foreign agricultural attaché in 
Washington is a most unusual practice because it is 
carried on with the aid and sanction of the United States 
government which recognizes the value of disseminating 
agricultural knowledge as quickly as possible. Aiding 
the foreign agricultural attachés is one of the best and 
most efficient ways to do this and also to work toward 
establishing friendly relations between nations. 

The agricultural attaché, secretary, counselor, or what- 
ever title he is designated, is a diplomat assigned to the 
embassy of his country which is located in the U. S$. 
capital and his name is listed in the Blue Book of the 
State Department. He reports to his ambassador and 
advises him on agricultural problems both in his coun- 
try and the U. S. He negotiates with officials of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, State Department, Depatt- 
ment of Commerce, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and the Department of the Interior. 

He contacts businessmen, shipping agencies, grain 
dealers, livestock and poultry men, horticulturists, im- 
porters. As a representative of the government and 
farmers of his country he develops and maintains cordial 
working relationships with persons he meets in this 
country. In order to perform his responsibilities effi 
ciently the agricultural attaché must travel to farming 
areas and meet American farmers and their families. 

This entails knowing the agricultural picture inside 
and out, from knowing technical information to climb- 
ing into dungarees and getting dirty, to negotiating 
business transactions—all with a smile and the most 
polite cordiality. 


Irom Snoop To Nuts 


However, the most important aspect of the agricul- 
tural attaché’s efforts comes from the benefits both na 
tions receive when he does his job well. For example, 
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some imported plants grow much better elsewhere than 
they do in their native country. For instance, in 1920, 
a half-ounce of lespedeza seed from Korea was intro- 
duced to American soil. Now this clover covers more 
than 40 million American acres and produces $120 mil- 
lion in crops every year. About 50 years ago, the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service started to plant kudzu intro- 
duced from Korea. The plant helps to stop erosion and 
is used in grazing livestock. It grows much more vigor- 
ously in the U. S. than in Korea. 

In turn, Korea imported Robinia pseudoacacia, the 
common black locust tree, from the U. S. and it grows 
much more satisfactorily in Korea than in America. In 
Korea, there is no acacia stemborer, the natural enemy 
of the species. The acacia seeds produced in Korea 
easily germinate and the growing of its seedlings in the 
nursery is the easiest one among Korean tree species. 
Dayton P. Kirkham, a U. S. forester who worked 13 
years in Korea, was known as “Mr. Acacia” because he 
so sincerely emphasized to the Korean people the need 
to propagate the species and cut it for fuelwood under 
selection systems. 

American pitch pine also grows well in Korea. It was 
introduced some 50 years ago and resists very hardily 
the pine defoliator, Dendrolimus spectabilis, the most 
harmful forest insect in Korea. When Dr. F. H. Kaufert, 
professor and director of the University of Minnesota 
school of forestry, traveled in Korea, he admired the 
species as suitable for Korean soil as for American. He 
said the Korean pitch pine and Jack pine forests made 
him feel as if he were in a forest in his own country. 

Agricultural attachés may continue to find this kind 
of exchange of tree species, crop plants, poultry and live- 
stock valuable since there are still many trades which 
could prove extremely valuable to all involved. Korean 
nut-pine, a delicacy which grows all over Korea in four 
different species, would be worthwhile to be introduced 
to the U. S. The pine nut harvested from Pinus horiensis 
is especially tasty. Last year a New York nut dealer im- 
ported 2,000 pounds and sold out almost immediately. 


A Goodwill Ambassador 


The agricultural attaché often finds himself playing 
the role of a goodwill ambassador or public relations 
man. The U. S. Department of Agriculture, agricultural 
colleges and universities, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farmers’ Union, farmers’ co- 
operatives, assorted other institutes, businessmen and 
students all request him to furnish agricultural data 
and information about his country. Seed dealers, nurs- 
erymen, agronomists and horticulturists ask him for in- 
formation and samples of useful species of grass, shrubs, 
and trees from his country. 

One of the agricultural attaché’s jobs is to encourage 
the marketing of agricultural products of his country 
abroad. He is not the salesman and he leaves the busi- 
ness transactions to the private businessmen, but he 
works for the removal of trade barriers and provides in- 
formation to businessmen in both countries to facilitate 
trade. He provides market data, arranges personal con- 
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tracts and itineraries and studies prices of agricultural 
products in both countries, and advises prospective 
buyers or sellers upon their request. 


Always On The Go 


In many countries where agriculture is a dominating 
industry for the people, the agricultural attaché sta- 
tioned in the United States will have a heavy responsi- 
bility to the welfare of his countrymen. Although the 
major reductions to barriers of world trade are achieved 
at the periodic meetings of the members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, an agricultural attaché 
can often obtain significant results on the basis of his 
informal intercession. 

Attendance at agricultural meetings and luncheons 
plays a big part in aiding the attaché to carry out his ob- 
jectives. Many interesting meetings concerning agri- 
culture are held by USDA at the Beltsville Agricultural 
Research Center and other research centers throughout 
the United States. The USDA has an Agricultural Out- 
look conference annually; rice, cotton, livestock, and 
plant industry meetings are numerous throughout the 
year. Brookings, South Dakota, was the site of the In- 
ternational Wheat Conference, and Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was host to the Land Tenure in Asia meeting. 
Meetings sponsored by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) have contributed a 
great deal to the improvement of world agriculture since 
almost all the attachés attend these meetings. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service of USDA invites all 
attachés and other officials who are in charge of agricul- 
ture at the foreign embassies to a luncheon. The lunch- 
eon is neither formal nor luxurious. The USDA-FAS 
arranges for agricultural experts to talk on interesting 
subjects and the Secretary and Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture address remarks also. Through such luncheon 
meetings, agricultural experts from various parts of the 
world get acquainted, acquire new knowledge, and gen- 
erally help each other. The Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers and the Society of American Foresters—District 
of Columbia Section—also invite agricultural attachés 
to their various luncheon and dinner meetings re- 
spectively. 


A Helping Hand 


At the same time, the foreign agricultural attaché 
must be aware of the problems and desires of his coun- 
trymen who are visiting the United States to study its 
agricultural program under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. ICA has special 
training programs for foreign agricultural specialists. 
The participants are the representatives of each country 
and have to learn much during their relatively short 
stay in America, which ranges from three months to one 
year. Most of the participants come from the so-called 
“underdeveloped” countries. They are welcomed and 
trained by officials of ICA, the USDA, local and state 
governments, and by American farmers. 
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Since the visitors are strangers to American culture 
and they may not be totally fluent in the English lan- 
guage, the agricultural attaché helps the participants to 
adjust quickly so that they may concentrate on learning 
as much as possible. 


A Peek at the U. 8. 


In return, the United States does not depend en- 
tirely on foreign agricultural attachés in Washington to 
provide it with information and contacts, but has one 
of the most complete agricultural reporting networks of 
its own. 

The first U. S. agricultural attaché was stationed in 
London in May, 1919, and he was called an agricultural 
trade commissioner. He was so successful that more rep- 
resentatives from USDA were dispatched to Buenos 
Aires, the Balkans, Berlin, Budapest, Vienna and Mexico 
City. In 1927, a commissioner was assigned to Shanghai 
to report on the agriculture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
In 1930, the “Foreign Crop Marketing and Report Bill” 
set the status of the agricultural attaché. By 1938, nine 
agricultural attachés were stationed abroad. 

At present, the United States has 79 agricultural at- 
tachés abroad. Their activities cover 108 countries with 
55 posts. This network submits reports on foreign pro- 
duction of specific farm commodities, especially those 
that compete with United State products. It also reports 
on estimates of export possibilities and import require- 
ments within the country, marketing possibilities for 
farm products, and other information that would aid 
American farmers and those dealing in farm products. 


Experience Counts 


No matter what nation an agricultural attaché rep- 
resents, he must be well qualified to do a good job. 
Every country has its own agricultural problems. A 
country that cannot produce enough food for its own 
population has to import surplus grain and other food 
resources. Another country may have vast denuded 
and eroded forest land and a successful reforestation pro- 
gram on those lands will be its first aim. Therefore, the 
attaches who help carry out these programs must have 
specialized backgrounds. 

However, one basic qualification for an agricultural 
attaché, without exception, will be that he must have a 
broad, thorough knowledge of the basics of agriculture. 
To quality, he usually must have a degree from an 
agricultural college and at least 10 or more years total 
experience in all phases of agriculture. To be success- 
ful he must have, at a minimum, a knowledge of agri- 
cultural economics, marketing, and techniques. 


An Unsung Hero? 


Quite often the agricultural attaché remains unknown 
and his efforts unsung in today’s hectic world. How- 
ever, in certain parts of the world where agricultural 
resources become of paramount concern to the populace, 
the agricultural attaché wins acclaim. 

Korea had an agricultural attaché 596 years ago. The 
story goes that at the end of the Goryo dynasty, Ik Jum 
Moon, a notable scholar, was sent to China as a special 
commissioner by the King of Goryo. He was so noble 
and erudite while in China acting as advisor to the 
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Emperor of Won, that when he opposed him, thie Em. 
peror had him confined to an isolated rural farm yjl. 
lage. Here Moon came across the valuable cotto; plant 
not then found in Korea. 

After three years of exile, he returned to Goryo, bring. 
ing back with him some precious cotton seeds which he 
secreted in a tiny hole in a piece of bamboo which was 
part of a Chinese writing brush. The writing brush was 
regarded as an all-time necessity for a famous scholar 
by the Chinese guards at the border and so Jk Jum 
Moon was able to smuggle the seeds into Korea, He 
succeeded in cultivating them and within less than 1 
years, cotton plants spread over the entire country of 
Korea. 

Later he invented a cotton spinning machine and it 
was called “Moon-re” in honor of him. The machine 
still can be seen in farm villages of Korea. Twenty. 
seven years after he had returned to Korea, the Goryo 
Dynasty was overthrown. General Sung Kye Lee, the 
new king, invited Moon to become a top official in the 
new government, but Moon refused and remained a 
a humble commoner choosing to work on his farm. To- 
day, in his native province several shrines erected in his 
honor can still be seen. 


A Man of Increasing 


Importance 


Looking toward the future, the efforts of agricultural 
attachés will become increasingly more important. A 
recent report by the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization stresses that world food production 
during the 1960-61 season failed to keep pace with popv- 
lation increases. This growing population is also de- 
manding that we produce more other raw materials for 
clothing and housing. 

The FAO report said that food production was one 
per cent larger than in 1960 but the world’s increase in 
population was 1.6 per cent. Looking ahead, the FAO 
said it saw comparatively small increases in production 
during the 1961-62 season. Setbacks due to bad weather 
were said to be rather numerous in several regions of 
the world. “The year’s review of the state of food and 
agriculture again reveals the general pattern which has 
become familiar during the past decade,” the report 
continued. 

“There is still an abundance, often a surplus, of agri- 
cultural products in the economically more developed 
half of the world, side by side with continuing mal- 
nutrition and even hunger in many of the less developed 
countries.” 

In the United States there is a slogan, “Food is First.” 
In Korea we say, “Agriculture is the foundation of a 
nation.” With the problems that arise from growing 
populations, none becomes more eminently important 
than that of feeding these new people. Agriculture be- 
comes more and more important every day. With its 
growing importance so grows the importance of the 
agricultural attaché. 

“Do not try to persuade others in doing that which 
you do not wish to do yourself.” This may be adaptable 
to anyone. Here, I would like to stress that a foreign 
agricultural attaché in America observes the American 
agricultural position from time to time as if he were an 
American—from the American point of view. This ! 
believe will enable him to carry out his duties more 
successfully. 
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reviewer, engaged in the ques- 

tionable business of criticism, 

inevitably and properly ex- 
poses himself to criticism in return, 
most of which will contain a grain 
of truth, and some of which will be 
very applicable indeed. 

The reader may find him too en- 
thusiastic, or sour, to “picky”—from 
time to time he will likely be all 
three, but not without some justifi- 
cation. Having myself just pub- 
lished (in the October issue) a highly 
favorable, even ecstatic, review of the 
Natural History Library series, I am 
ready to go overboard again. This is 
the result of neither a “happiness 
pill” nor a publisher’s bribe—both of 
which would be helpful if not judi- 
cious. The simple fact is that 1961 
has seen some extraordinarily distin- 
guished publishing in the resource 
field. It has been the most pleasant 
of periods for the review of books. 
Probably there will come a decline. 
Meanwhile, however, there can be no 
harm in enjoying the harvest. 

Textbooks and_ picture books, 
superficially so unlike, share the 
common tendency to be mere com- 
pilations, as if the authors had cast 
out nets before devoting a year or 
two to the arrangement of their 
hauls. The end product is apt to be 
serviceable, though scarcely mem- 
orable. 

This is particularly true of pic- 
ture books, which, in addition to be- 
ing serviceable, are often pretentious 
and, if the price is high enough, i 
quite bad taste. Contrary to this ten- 
dency, The Continent We Live On, 
by Ivan T. Sanderson, (Random 
House, New York, 1961, $16.95 be- 
fore January 1, 1962; $20.00 there- 
after. 299 pp.) is the most beautiful 
collec tion of photos I have seen with- 
Ina single binding. Not only on this 
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A Big Sweep 


count is it remarkable, however, for 
Sanderson has written a text of 140,- 
000 words that is every bit as good 
as the pictures. In fact, these two as- 
pects of the book are individually so 
strong that it is impossible to de- 
scribe the handsome volume as 
either illustrated prose, or photos 
with extensive commentary. 

As you infer from its title, The 
Continent We Live On is a broad 
geographical survey of the incredible 
topography, together with its flora 
and fauna, of the most magnificent 
continent on earth—Africa not ex- 
cepted! Sanderson divides the great 
sweep of Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico into twenty-one sections, 
and deals with them separately. 

His words and photos are so good 
that the reader wishes the author had 
made twenty-one separate volumes of 
these divisions, and hence gone on to 
write and illustrate far beyond the 
limits of these single chapters. 

The colored photograph of the 
Beach Plum is one of the half-dozen 
most beautiful reproductions this re- 
viewer has seen. The shot of the 
waters of Yellowstone’s geysers is in- 
describably spectacular. Black-and- 
white photos of both Death Valley 
and Bryce Canyon are incomparable. 
These are superlative words which 
were never more justified. Sander- 
son has pulled together the most dis- 
criminating collection of photo- 
graphs of the out-of-doors that has 
been shown, either in museums or 
publications. 

Unfortunately the map work is not 
of such a high order. For instance, 
the Tar River is identified as the 
southern boundary on the Appalach- 
ian region map, but this same boun- 
dary as the northern limit of the 
Southern Pine Belt region, is not 
identified on the second map. Time 
and again one wonders why the car- 
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tographer has selected the spotty 


‘nomenclature which he uses. In an 


ordinary book these deficiencies 
would go unnoticed, for the maps 
are neat and attractive, and manage 
to serve their purpose. The difficulty 
is that they are in competition with 
such superb achievements. 

One last word: don’t make the 
mistake of regarding this book as ex- 
pensive. Few other volumes offer as 
much for their price. Considering 
the wealth of information and inspir- 
ation that Sanderson’s work will 
bring into your home, it is down- 
right cheap. 


New and to Note 

Logging and railroading were in- 
separable until the big trucks rum- 
bled into timber country. As the 
trucks got bigger and more efficient, 
the logging railroads fast became a 
part of that romantic, and often ir- 
resistible, history which was written 
by the sweat and swearing of some 
of the toughest men, both managers 
and woodsmen, in America’s pioneer 
past. 

These railroads are being well 
documented by the periodic publica- 
tion of a variety of specialized and 
competent studies. A new addition 
to the growing list is Thunder Lake 
Narrow Gauge, by Harvey Huston. 
(Published by the author, 860 Mt. 
Pleasant Street, Winnetka, IIl., 1961. 
$7.50. 140 pp.) 

Huston’s profusely illustrated sur- 
vey embraces the railroad system 
which consisted of the Robbins Rail- 
road and the logging line of the 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co., both |Jo- 
cated north of Rhinelander, Wiscon- 
sin. His scholarship is diligent and 
the text, though sometimes painfully 
plodding, is so crammed with data 
that enthusiasts of this sort of lore 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Address by AFA Chief Forester Pomeroy 
at the Society of American Foresters’ Annual Meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 
Chief Forester, AFA 


great forward surge in out- 
A door recreation has spawned 

a flood of bills in Congress to 
create new national parks, monu- 
ments, seashores and recreation areas. 
These proposals call for major 
changes in land ownership and use. 
Some of them are desirable. Others 
are ill-conceived. The latter threaten 
to tear down time-honored standards 
for national parks, and, in some in- 
stances, to obscure the basic differ- 
ence between national parks and na- 
tional forests. 

The public’s appetite for new 
parks has been whetted by the pub- 
licity given the Wilderness Bill dur- 
ing the past five years. The great 
daily papers and liberal periodicals 
have led public thinking to a point 
where major changes in land use can 
be effected. This is apparent in the 
following editorial, entitled ‘The 
Singing Wilderness”: 

“There is a healthy symbolism in 
the Senate’s 78 to 8 vote for the des- 
ignation of nearly 7 million acres of 
wilderness as a preserve that shall 
forever remain ‘untrammeled by 
man.’ In these days of exploding 
population, lengthening super-high- 
ways and expanding cities the coun- 
try lays a great deal of store upon 
open space and primeval woodlands 
that know no human influence. It is 
a welcome sign of psychological ma- 
turity.” (Editorial: “The Singing 
Wilderness.” The Washington Post, 
Sept. 8, 1961.) 


The magnitude of the supporting 
vote indicates that any future pro- 
posal containing a promise of wilder- 
ness recreation will receive favorable 
consideration. The, references to 
“open space” and “psychological ma- 
turity’’ also imply that a large acre- 
age of private and public land, not 
now a part of any wilderness, could 
be transferred from general use to 
restricted recreational use. The stage 
for such a transfer has been set in the 
following manner: 
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Kenneth B. Pomeroy 


Last fall the preservationists and 
recreationists scored a major advance 
by securing recognition of their goals 
in the Democratic national platform. 
Since then the Secretary of the In- 
terior has acknowledged, on a na- 
tionally televised program, that the 
administration is definitely com- 
mitted to a tremendously expanded 
program of outdoor recreation for 
the United States. 

The Secretary stated that achieve- 
ment of this program would involve 
doubling the present size of the Na- 
tional Park System. This could mean 
the addition of about 25,000,000 
acres. 

The Secretary indicated that per- 
haps one-half of the additional acre- 
age might come from the holdings of 
other federal agencies. If so, then 
the other half would have to be made 
up of tracts now in private owner- 
ship. 

How can one determine which 
areas merit such reclassification? The 
American Forestry Association de- 
veloped some guide lines during sev- 
eral decades of working for the estab- 
lishment of national forests in the 
East and a national park in North 
Carolina. I wish to review this ex- 
perience for you, then comment 
briefly upon three current proposals. 
One would transfer private land in 


Maine from general commercial use 
to restricted public use. The second, 
in Missouri, involves the responsibil. 
ity of a state for recreational develop. 
ment of an area containing both pri- 
vate and public properties. The 
third, in Nevada, concerns jurisdic. 
tion, but little change in use, of land 
already in federal ownership. 


Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 


At one time practically all of west. 
ern North Carolina was in private 
ownership. Small farms dotted the 
valleys. Magnificent forests clothed 
the mountains. 

In the 1880's an extension of the 
railroads brought loggers, who hun- 
gered for the timber, and health 
seekers, who enjoyed the scenic vis- 
tas. Before long the recreationists 
perceived that the logging methods 
then in vogue would destroy the 
scenery. They sought some means of 
preserving the forests. Dr. Henry 0. 
Marcy of Boston suggested state con- 
trol as a park in 1885. 

Very little was accomplished until 
the Asheville Board of ‘Trade organ- 
ized the Appalachian National Park 
Association in 1899. The association 
sent a memorial to Congress which 
resulted in a $5,000 appropriation 
for a survey. Two years later Senator 
Pritchard (N. C.) introduced a re 
quest for $5,000,000 with which to 
buy 2,000,000 acres. But the bill 
died. 

The association discovered that 
Congress already had gone on record 
in opposition to the purchase of land 
for park purposes. Accordingly, the 
organization changed its name to the 
Appalachian National Forest Re 
serve Association, and launched an 
educational campaign in 500 news 
papers. The American Forestry As 
sociation and many other organiza 
tions supported the drive. As a re 
sult the Weeks Act became law i 
1911 and national forests sprouted 
throughout the East. 

For a time it appeared that the 
prayers of the recreationists had been 
answered. But the purchase of land 
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for national forests proceeded slow- 
ly. Meanwhile, logging continued. 
Dissatisfied, the recreationists began 
a new drive in 1923 for creation of a 
national park. Their efforts were 
opposed by the Western Carolina 
Lumber and Timber Association on 
the grounds that creation of a park 
would withdraw too much land from 
commercial use, thus disrupting the 
tax base. 

To add to the woes of the preser- 
vationists, the Secretary of the In- 
terior said the federal government 
could not buy land for park pur- 
poses. It would have to be acquired 
by other means and donated to the 
federal government in fee. Un- 
daunted, the preservationists organ- 
ized state associations in both North 
Carolina and Tennessee. They raised 
$11,604,000 through private dona- 
tions, bond issues by the states and 
dollar-for-dollar matching through 
the Laura Spellman _ Rockefeller 
Foundation. They secured the power 
of eminent domain and acquired 
2,409 tracts of land. One of these, 


containing 100,000 acres of spruce, 
was taken from a paper company by 
condemnation. By 1934 the mini- 
mum area specified by Congress, 
427,000 acres, had been acquired. 
The park went into operation. 


Guide Lines 


During the evolution of national 
forests and national parks, The 
American Forestry Association devel- 
oped some guide lines for distin- 
guishing between the two. In 1929, 
the late Ovid Butler, Executive Di- 
rector of the association, said: 

“. .. (National parks) mean the 
preservation of nature’s masterpieces, 
unmarred by man. 

“National forests on the other 
hand typify quite the opposite idea. 
They represent nature controlled by 
man. Land management for the eco- 
nomic welfare is the basic idea.” 

He went on to say, “When one 
clearly realizes these basic differences 
between national parks and forests, 
one may the more easily appreciate 
the dangers of public confusion as 


to what are parks and what are for- 
ests. Once the former lose their 
higher identity of purpose, the sys- 
tem will speedily degenerate to the 
plane of state parks and _play- 
grounds.” (Ovid Butler. “National 
Parks and National Forests,” Amer- 
ican Forests and Forest Life, Aug. 
1929.) 

Let us turn now to some present 
day proposals. Two popular ones 
that have generated widespread inter- 
est are the Cape Cod and Point 
Reyes National Seashores. The 
American Forestry Association en- 
dorsed both of these in the belief 
that the public should be assured of 
access to Atlantic and Pacific beaches. 
Three other proposals that have not 
been endorsed concern recreational 


. areas in Maine, Missouri and Ne- 


vada. 


The Allagash 


In northern Maine picturesque 
streams thread through a distinctive 
forested region known as the “Alla- 

(Turn to page 55) 





[es 50th anniversary of 
Eastern National Forests 
under the Weeks Law was 
celebrated along with the 50th 
anniversary of the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association in cere- 
monies at Asheville, N. C., and 
at the Pink Beds in Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, September 26-27. 


Forestry Museum To Be Set Up 


Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman launched the 
U.S. Forest Service on a program 
to build a “Cradle of American 
Forestry” museum and visitor in- 
formation center at the Pink 
Beds in Pisgah National Forest. 
On the morning of the 26th, in a 
brief, unscheduled ceremony, 
Freeman dug up the first spade- 
ful of earth where the memorial 
to the birthplace of American 
forestry will stand. Remember- 
ing the past, Freeman noted that 
it was “here in the Pink Beds of 
Pisgah National Forest that Gif- 
ford Pinchot first practiced forest 
conservation and where Dr. Carl 
Schenck established the first for- 





estry school in the United 

States.” 

: Later ata planned celebration 

in Asheville, N.C., Freeman 
= 


50th Anniversaries of Weeks Law and N.C. Forestry Association Celebrated 
Together—Secretary Freeman Announces New “Cradle of Forestry” Museum 


formally announced the museum 
plans and said, “Here (at Pisgah), 
over 60 years ago forestry educa- 
tion had its start in this country. 
Here, scienitfic forestry was first 
‘applied. ... A portion of Bilt- 
more Forest became part of Pis- 
gah National Forest—the first 
national forest unit established 
under the terms of the Weeks 
Law. Near here is the first tract 
of land purchased under the au- 
thority of that law.” 

Freeman also outlined the 
plans for the next ten years for 
national forests in North Caro- 
lina and throughout the nation 
and reviewed the beneficial ef- 
fects of the passing of the Weeks 
Law in 1911. 


Forestry Association Honored 


National recognition of the 
North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion’s contributions was given for 
work done through the years in 
furthering resource conservation 
and in helping bring about 
establishment of national forests 
in the East. Voit Gilmore, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Travel Service 
and native North Carolinian, in- 
troduced the main speaker, Dr. 
Richard E. McArdle, chief of the 


U. S. Forest Service, at a ban- 
quet in Asheville, September 27. 

McArdle presented an_ illu- 
strated talk on the multiple use 
program for the national forests. 
He said, “It is my job to see that 
these shares each of you have in 
our national forests do not lose 
their value. Each man, woman, 
and child in the United States 
owns a share in our national for- 
ests.” 

McArdle further enumerated 
the benefits to our national for- 
ests which resulted from the 
Weeks Law legislation which the 
AFA was instrumental in bring- 
ing about. 

The ceremonies were also at- 
tended by local dignitaries, in- 
cluding Terry Sanford, the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina; Wil- 
liam Maughan, President, North 
Carolina Forestry Association; 
J. K. Vessey, Regional Forester, 
Southern Region, U. S. Forest 
Service; Joseph F. Pechanec, Di- 
rector, Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station; and several 
Congressmen, including Roy A. 
Taylor, Congressman, 12th Dis- 
trict. Also attending was AFA 
Chief Forester Kenneth B. Pom- 
eroy. 
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think we celebrate that here today, 
too, in honoring the man that we 
have honored. 

I have made an interesting dis- 
covery in the past eight months be- 
cause for the first time I have had na- 
tional responsibilities. It has been 
my job to cover all of the United 
States. I haver’t been in all of the 
states but I have walked the high 
dunes of Cape Cod and I have been 
on Point Reyes on the other coast 
near San Francisco and I have been 
in Wisconsin, Indiana and North 
Carolina and a dozen other places. 
Some people have the feeling that 
the day of giants in the field of con- 
servation and the day of great works 
is somehow in the past and that what 
is left for us to do now is largely a 
job of tidying up and housekeeping. 
1 don’t think so. 

I find a rising wave of conserva- 
lion sentiment in this country; this 
represents a devotion of interest and 
attachment to our land. I think that 
the people of America are concerned 
today as never before over the face of 
America and over our future. I think 
this must call forth and summon 
from us. I think this is the reason 
that President Kennedy sent, for the 
first time in a long time that a presi- 
dent has, a message to Congress on 
natural resources. I think it was an 
acknowledgement of this fact because 
we have to look on down the road. 
We have to plan. This is the essence 
of conservation. 

I suppose the greatest conservation 
educator this country has known was 
Teddy Roosevelt. Someone once 
said of Teddy, because of the very 
essence of his philosophy, that our 
primary concern properly had to be 
and should be not only our own wel- 
fare but the welfare of future gen- 
erations. If we neglected to look on 
over the next hill to plan, then we 
were betraying ourselves and our 
generation. Teddy Roosevelt was 
described as a man who had distance 
in his eyes. It is a nice poetic phrase 
and I think we have in Carl Hayden, 
Clint Anderson and men like Dick 
McArdle, men who have distance in 
their eyes. I think that there is more 
of this appearing in the eyes of the 
people in this country—this lends us 
new hope. 

A friend of mine said to me last 
December after I was designated as 
a member of the President’s cabinet, 
“Yours is one of the few departments 
in government where if you do your 


“Distance In Their Eyes” 
(From page 18) 


job right, when you are finished, 
whether you serve a long time or a 
short time, there should be visible 
things in this country that you can 
point to as your accomplishment.” 

He was quite true in this state- 
ment and there is—in this whole 
field of forestry, wildlife, parks and 
out of doors—a great deal of work 
to be done. 

It is not just a need some people 
see erroneously. We have seen prog- 
ress and conservation as being at 
loggerheads and some have said we 
can’t have both. We have in some 
places in this country today what I 
would call just progress. But if we 
are wise, we will have progress and 
conservation, and this means we will 
take account of tomorrow and _to- 
morrow’s needs for the future gen- 
erations. 

There has been much said that 
spending will continue, especially 
unwise spending, by government. 
This is to be one of the political bat- 
tlegrounds I know. But you heard, 
a moment ago, the Chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
who has always been a great spender 
in terms of natural resources because 
he knows that spending on natural 
resources is an investment in tomor- 
row and the day after tomorrow. We 
have to keep this in mind because if 
we are going to use more forests and 
out of door resources, we have to 
make additional investments to do 
the work and it can’t be done with- 
out appropriations. 

There are other things too that we 
can be doing, and some of us have 
our hopes high. I think one of the 
brightest chapters of conservation in 
our generation was the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. I hope before the 
next Congress goes home that my 
former colleagues in Congress will 
create a new Conservation Corps so 
that we can write more bright chap- 
ters with this type of effort. 

In his message on natural resources 
last February, President Kennedy 
made the following statement on for- 
estry: “Our forest lands present the 
sharpest challenge to our foresight. 
Trees planted today will not reach 
the minimum sizes needed for lum- 
ber until the year 2000. 

“Most projections of future timber 
requirements predict a doubling of 
current consumption within 40 years. 
At present cutting rates, we are 
using up our old growth timber in 
western stands. Because of the time 
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requirements involved we must move 
now to meet anticipated future needs 
that prove the productivity of ou 
nearly 500,000,000 acres of commer. 
cial forest lands.’ I am sure if we 
remind the President of this state. 
ment, because he is a man of his 
word, we can get some of that addi. 
tional money, Senator. 


Because you are a special group 
you know the reason the President 
emphasized forest lands and forestry 
practices—because of long time re. 
quirements for tree growth and the 
need for continuous and consistent 
management throughout the forest 
rotation. For this reason I want to 
describe for you today a few of my 
thoughts on forest management, for- 
est programs and on the broader sub- 
jects of conservation. 

First I] want to say, because of our- 
est and other land management re- 
sponsibilities overlap, that there isa 
new era of cooperation between my 
department and the Department of 
Agriculture. This is made possible 
because of the fact that both Secre- 
tary Freeman and I approach our 
jobs from the standpoint that we 
want what is best for the county, 
and that this should be the ultimate 
test. Let me give you an example 
because we are constantly confronted 
with problems of sorting out lands 
and functions with consolidation 
and other problems. 


We have right here in New Mexico 
a little program, or not so little, as 
consumated a couple of months ago. 
We all know the type of manage: 
ment problems we have particularly 
in this area of the Southwest in 
checkerboard of forest lands and 
state lands intermingled. The State 
of New Mexico turned over to the 
National Forest Service their state 
sections of about 70,000 acres to 
block-up national forest areas in the 
national forests of this state. My 
own department, as payment in kind, 
transferred some 170,000 acres of 
grazing lands to the State of New 
Mexico, in a blocked-up holding for 
better management. 


Now this was good for the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. It was good for 
the State of New Mexico and, there: 
fore, it was good for the country even 
though my own department sur 
rendered lands. This is a mere incr 
dent, and we were all delighted that 
this type of thing could be done. We 
hope we can do more of it to 1m 
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prove oul management opportun- 
ities. 

We've been working together on 
such things as agricultural pesticides, 
on the drainage of wet lands, par- 
ticularly up in the pot hole country 
where the right hand hasn’t known 
what the left hand has been doing in 
recent years. To establish uniform 
forest practices on our land and to 
make more uniform grazing prac- 
tices, we are working now on the 
development of recreational pro- 
grams together. 

When the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission has 
reported, Senator Anderson, I hope 
the administration will have recom- 
mendations and responses ready to 
the findings of your commission. 

I think too and perhaps I am get- 
ting a little out of my pew, talking 
about it, except that I do serve as a 
member of the National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission. I have won- 
dered, sitting on that commission, 
whether the time hasn’t come to 
make further investment in the East 
where our forest lands are almost the 
only public domain at the present 
time and to round out the acquisi- 
tion programs laid out originally un- 
der the Weeks Act with regard to 
eastern forests. I think this deserves 


some of our very best thought. 

Our greatest projected need for fu- 
ture outdoor recreation lies in the 
eastern half of our country, where 
populations are heavy and available 
public lands inadequate to meet the 
demand. We need to reserve much 
smaller tracts of state forests and 
parks. 

For many years, my own depart- 
ment has been characterized, by 
friends and critics alike, as a collec- 
tion of bureaus, each of which op- 
erated in an independent way. This 
has been demonstrated time and time 
again in the past when inter-bureau 
controversies broke out into public 
view. Until now, forestry in my de- 
partment has been one of several 
activities of five separate bureaus. 
I do not anticipate any change in 
the location of these forestry respon- 
sibilities, but I am now engaged in 
developing a consistent forestry pro- 
gram throughout the department. 
The approach we are using will, I 
think, be of real interest to you. 

We are developing a new method 
of long range scheduling of our for- 
estry programs. To meet future de- 
mands for wood, expected to double 
during the next 40 years, is a greatly 
intensified effort to increase wood 
production per acre. On Interior’s 


183,000,000 acres of commercial and 
non-commercial forest lands, we are 
giving priority to intensive forest 
management practices on our 52,- 
000,000 acres of commercial land. 
We are classifying these lands in need 
of reforestation, of thinning, and 
other timber stand improvement 
practices and other protection devel- 
opment management measures. 

Next, we are trying to establish 
definite systematic scheduling of 
these programs over the rest of this 
decade in order to be sure that our 
forest lands will reach maximum pro- 
ductivity before the end of the pres- 
ent century. 

This forward programming is being 


. gradually applied in each of our re- 


source sectors. In addition to for- 
estry, we are already working on soil 
conservation and range improve- 
ment, water conservation and devel- 
opments, wildlife, fisheries, and rec- 
reational area developments. 

The impact of this process on the 
department is an interesting one. It 
is bringing the resource specialists 
and the different bureaus into work- 
ing teams relating to various pro- 
grams into the total department con- 
servation efforts. And, of course, we 
are strengthened further by the close 
liaison on these same problems we’re 











boards advise; in the last analysis, 
the responsibility is on the man 
who signs the order. In the na- 
ture of your function, if we don’t 
like your advice, we don’t have to 
take it.” Secretary Carver then 
informed the Council members 
that the Department, acting in 
accordance with the President's 
Resources Message, had drafted 
certain principles regarding graz- 
ing fees: 

_ “User fees and charges for graz- 
ing including privileges and for- 
age consumed on federal lands 
shall correspond to the fair mar- 
ket value as established by ap- 
praisal or competitive bidding in 
the open market, except as other- 
wise provided by law.” 

Mr. Carver also mentioned 
that arrangements are being 
made with local Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts to secure a “conser- 
vation needs inventory.” 

Judge Dan Hughes of Mont- 
rose, Colorado, Chairman of the 
Council, responded to Mr. Car- 
ver’s remarks by saying: 

“We have no material disagree- 


Udall Drives For Land Reform 


(From page 23) 


ment on principle. The Advisory 
Boards and the Department of 
the Interior must act as a team. 
However, the Council feels that 
if changes are to be made, the 
personnel representing grazing 
should remain as it is. If the De- 
partment wishes to add others, 
that is its business.” 

Mr. Hughes protested any in- 
crease in user fees, saying agricul- 
ture is a sick business. The sheep 
industry could be called “For 
whom the bell tolls.” 

Mr. Hughes also said, “The 
Taylor Grazing Act recognizes 
the priority of use. The Council 
asks to have grazing made as per- 
manent as possible. But we recog- 
nize this is only a permissive use. 
If the land must be taken for a 
higher use, we bow to such use.” 

Whether or not Secretary Udall 
can make his wishes stick may not 
be known fully until voters re- 
appraise certain key Congress- 
men in the next election. Mean- 
time, certain grass-roots adminis- 
trative matters need more atten- 
tion than they are receiving. 


About 100 million acres of the 
public domain has never been 
surveyed. This is an open invita- 
tion to trespassers. Some progress 
has been made since AFA first 
drew it to the attention of the 
public, but administrators still 
have a heavy load of trespass 
cases. 

The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has no authority to provide 
recreation facilities, yet probably 
has nearly as many visitors as the 
national forests. In the entire 
Bureau, only one man devotes his 
attention to this important phase 
of land use. 

Much of the public domain has 
been seriously depleted by past 
misuse. It should be rehabili- 
tated. 

These are matters which AFA 
has called to the attention of 
Congress for five consecutive 
years. They cannot be corrected 
until Congress provides the nec- 
essary appropriations and the au- 
thority necessary to make im- 
provements. 

Kenneth B. Pomeroy 
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working out with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I think citizens interested in con- 
servation have long hoped for a solu- 
tion to the kind of inter-bureau 
function which has wasted so much 
time in the past, and we hope to have 
struck upon a formula which will 
convert some of this wasted effort 
into team work in my department. 

What does this mean in specific 
terms? For better forestry in the near 
future, for the forests of the depart- 
ment, we are planning to put major 
emphasis on five particular objec- 
tives. 

First, basic to intensive forest 
management, regardless of ultimate 
objectives is the adequacy of the 
protection afforded against fires, in- 
sects, and diseases. 

Second, I expect the early comple- 
tion of the inventory now going on 
to identify those public domain lands 
which should become a part of the 
national Jand reserve for forest man- 
agement. Forest management plan- 
ning may be only truly effective 
when land tenure has been estab- 
lished. 

Third, again basic to the forest 
management program, is the comple- 
tion of a network of access roads to 
serve for protection purposes, for the 
removal of forest products, for such 
improvement work as may be re- 
quired and to furnish access for such 
services of the forest as recreation. 

Fourth, one of the major needs of 
our forests—and one which requires 
prompt action if these forests are 
going to furnish goods and services— 
is that of reforestation. I found, for 
example, that no replanting has been 
accomplished on our Indian forest 
land since the early CCC days. Re- 
seeding the public domain has gone 
on at a snail pace. The principal 
reforestation has been on the O&C 
railroad land grants of western Ore- 
gon where we have been planting 
approximately 20,000 acres for the 
past three or four years. 

Because of poor land practices in 
the past, of past fires, and also be- 
cause of the considerable delay in 
natural reseeding following timber 
sales, it is quite obvious that a crash 
program of reforestation and reseed- 
ing is absolutely essential. 

The fifth, last but not least, of the 
problems confronting us is a desper- 
ate need to improve the quality of 
growing stocks within our commer- 
cial forests. It has been estimated 
that nearly two and a half million 
acres need intensive work to improve 
the productivity per acre, to encour- 
age better form, to encourage a more 


desirable species, and to provide for 
thinning of young stands and prop- 
erly enforce it. 

Finally, foresters in my depart- 
ment have been working closely with 
those in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to try to find a formula for one 
of the most difficult unsolved prob- 
lems in forestry. Our Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, in particular, has a defi- 
nite interest in the solution of the 
problems of small forest ownership 
for several millions of acres of allot- 
ted lands on these reservations. Our 
analysis shows that each of these 
small tracts is an uneconomical unit 
if left standing alone. Therefore, if 
economic management is to be at- 
tained, some«form of group oper- 
ating service must be made available. 

The cost of each land owner in ac- 
quiring forestry and logging equip- 
ment cannot be charged against the 
small annual cut, but a group service 
association which attended to oper- 
ating, harvesting, and marketing 
needs of owners can keep costs well 
in line. We expect to apply such new 
techniques on some _ Indian-held 
areas through the new area redevel- 
opment program, or at least this is 
our hope. 

Likewise, there is need in forestry 
for bringing all of the technical assist- 
ance programs available from state 
and federal agencies into a single lo- 
cal medium. The most practical sin- 
gle possibility appears to be the local 
soil conservation districts. Agree- 
ments made by owners with the dis- 
tricts may be the key to continuity in 
forestry, which is so badly needed. 

This, then, is our department’s re- 
sponse to the President’s message. 
Our goal is to place the forests under 
intensive management in order that 
the forests of this department may 
play their proper role in the nation’s 
need for timber, forage, water, wild- 
life, and recreation. I believe this is 
a sound program and I hope that 
your association will continue to give 
leadership in helping us attain these 
goals. 

In closing, I should like to com- 
ment on a subject of current interest. 
I think we need to reason together a 
little bit, because I think some of us 
perhaps aren’t as far apart as we some- 
times think. I refer, of course, to the 
Wilderness Bill and the present con- 
troversy about it. I saw this argu- 
ment in print not long ago; some- 
one said, “Well, his case against the 
Wilderness Bill was very simple; 
there were no jobs in the wilderness, 
and that was the reason the Wilder- 
ness Bill should not be enacted.” 


—., 


This argument has some point, but 
the question that others have asked 
is whether there are not other values 
at stake, in terms of the whole, which 
are equally important or more im. 
portant with respect to this particu. 
lar problem. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the greatest advocates of wilderness 
have been foresters—men trained by 
Pinchot and in the Forest Service. 
One of them is a man who cut his 
teeth in the Forest Service out here, 
Aldo Leopold. I thing some of Sen. 
ator Anderson’s convictions stem 
from his acquaintance with Leopold. 
Bob Marshall is another example. 
There have been others I could men- 
tion. I suspect that Dick McArdle 
has a little wilderness in his system, 
as most of us have. 

I was interested a few weeks ago 
when I was up in the Northwest and 
talking with a new friend of mine 
who is a state land commissioner. 
We argued on the way out to the air- 
port about the Wilderness Bill. 
When we got there he renewed an in- 
vitation he had extended a couple of 
months earlier to me to take a wilder- 
ness trip in one of the great wilder- 
ness areas in their state. 

“You've got to come on this trip. 
This is some of the greatest back 
country there is.” I said to him, 
“John, you know, the only trouble 
with you is that you are crazy about 
your little piece of wilderness, but 
you don’t want anyone else to have 
theirs.” He smiled and said, “Well, 
I guess you’ve got me.” 

But it seems to me that from the 
present legislation largely being 
framed by Westerners, most of whom 
tried to take a balanced view of all 
the interests, that we can set aside 
what Leopold called “a few tag 
ends” of the wilderness as a wilder- 
ness system. I think our country is 
big enough that we can afford to do 
it for other values. He has been gone 
ten years or more, but Leopold has 
said it more eloquently, I think, than 
anyone of us are saying today about 
wilderness. He was a forester. Let 
me read, in closing, some of the 
things that he said in one of his 
books: “There are some who can 
live without wild things and some 
who cannot. Like wind and sunsets, 
wild things were taken for granted 
until progress began to do away with 
them. Now we face the question 
whether a still higher standard of 
living is worth its cost in things nat- 
ural, wild, and free. 

“For some of us in the minority, 
the opportunity to see these is as im- 
portant as television, and the chance 
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to find a rare flower as inalienable 
as free speech to a writer. These 
wild things, I admit, have led hu- 
man value until machinization as- 
sured us of a good breakfast, until 
science disclosed the drama of where 
they come from and how they live. 
The only conflict thus boils down to 
a question of degrees—some of us 
see a law of diminishing returns in 
progress, others do not.” 

And then later he wrote: ‘“Conser- 
vation is getting nowhere because it 
is incompatible with our concept of 
land. We abuse land because we re- 
gard it as a commodity belonging to 
us. When we see land as a commu- 
nity to which we belong, we may be- 
gin to use it with love and respect. 
There is no other way for land to 
survive the impact of mechanized 
man nor for us to reap from it the 
ecstatic harvest it is capable under 


science of contributing to culture.” 

And finally he said, “The ability to 
see the values of wilderness boils 
down in the last analysis to the ques- 
tion of intellectual humility, a shal- 
low-minded modern who has lost his 
roots in the land, has assumed he 
has already discovered what is im- 
portant.” 

There has been such a parade of 
empires, political and economic, for 
the last thousand years, that it is 
only the scholar and the outdoors- 
men who appreciate that all history 
consists of successive excursions from 
a single starting point to which men 
return again and again—to organize, 
to start another search for a durable 
scale of values. It is only the scholar 
and outdoorsmen who understand 
why raw wilderness gives a unique 
definition and meaning to human 
enterprise. 
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1 leave these thoughts with you be. 
cause I am one, whether my views 
balance or not, who thinks as Leo. 
pold felt—that we can afford to have 
some type of wilderness system and 
still have the finest forest system and 
best outdoor recreation system that 
our country has to offer. Because our 
country is unique, perhaps the great. 
est gift we have had, perhaps the key 
to the genius of the American peo- 
ple, we should keep a few places 
where we can know America as Lewis 
and Clark, Kit Carson, and Father 
Escalante knew it. This is the chal- 
lenge of conservation in our time. 
Depending on what we do or not do, 
we are writing our signature on the 
land. Let us write it in a large hand. 
Let us write it so that future genera- 
tions can read it. 


Thank you. 


Conservation Is Our Constant Task 


nedy declared: ‘These lands, current- 
ly far below their productive poten- 
tial, must be managed to produce a 
larger share of our future timber 
needs. Current forest owner assist- 
ance programs have proven inade- 
quate.” 

Progress must be made by the al- 
most 414 million people who own 
forest holdings less than 500 acres in 
size. They own almost 220 million 
acres—three times the forest hold- 
ings of the Forest Service. Progress 
must likewise be made among some 
46,000 people whose holdings are in 
the 500 to 5000-acre group and total 
46 million acres. Here consulting 
foresters have been able to move in 
with some success. There are only 
2600 owners of over 5000 acres each 
but their aggregate holdings total 93 
million acres. As you know the bulk 
of these lands are in the larger hold- 
ings owned by a very few owners, 
some 300—and these form the back- 
bone of such private movements as 
the Tree Farm system. Here we have 
seen real progress in the last two 
decades. 

This is both commendable and 
heartening. Consulting foresters 
along with industrial foresters de- 
serve great credit for the job they 
have done. 

When I was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I made a speech before this as- 
sociation on the need for government 
to do something about privately- 
owned timber lands, and I was sur- 
prised at the number of enthusiastic 
and favorable comments my remarks 


(From page 31) 


received. But I couldn’t find anyone 
in Congress who would put in a bill 
to achieve improvement. When I 
was elected to the Senate, I decided 
to find out how truly people believed 
in preservation of our timber lands, 
and I introduced a bill myself. 

The bill didn’t get very far. All 
kinds of extreme charges were made 
about its objectives—and about me. 
It seemed as though the opposition 
was trying to put a halo of patriotism 
around short sightedness. 

But I take comfort in the words of 
the Washington State Supreme Court 
in affirming the constitutionality of 
a law requiring commercial loggers 
to reforest. 

An “inviolate compact” between 
the dead, the living and the unborn 
“requires that we leave to the un- 
born something more than debts and 
depleted natural resources. Surely,” 
said the court, “where natural re- 
sources can be utilized and at the 
same time perpetuated for future 
generations, what has been called 
‘constitutional morality’ requires that 
we do so.” 

The small woodlands of America 
—three-fourths of our private forests 
—must by the year 2000 provide half 
our wood supply; some 52 billion 
board feet. This is four billion feet 
more than the current growth from 
all lands in the United States. 

This is the time for decision on 
these private timber stands which, al- 
though privately owned, are insep- 
arable from the public welfare. 

In any event, the public lands, at 


least, are a public trust. If our pub- 
lic forest and range is to be adequate 
to meet the growing demand for its 
products, we must do more than sim- 
ply restore their productivity. We 
must bring these lands to their opti- 
mum potential. If resource manage- 
ment has a practical meaning and 
application, it certainly is premised 
on the fact that man working with 
nature can do more than nature can 
do alone. 

Roads are another big opportun- 
ity. The 160,000 miles of national 
forests roads require expansion. 
These roads are the basic arterial 
routes for all users of the national 
forests. By the end of 1972, about 
79,000 miles of access roads and 8,000 
miles of trails should be constructed. 
The size of this essential task is in- 
dicated by the fact that over the next 
11 years we must lay down half as 
many miles of new roads as now exist 
in the national forests. 

Yet that is only a limited objective. 
Beyond lie even larger forest road 
requirements for the last quarter of 
the century—a system three times 
greater than exists now. 

With roads, the public lands are 
available for all. The timber user 
can harvest the diseased tree before 
it is a total loss, the forester can plant 
new trees and thin young stands. The 
stockman can improve and develop 
the range; he can move his livestock 
as need be. Our citizens can find the 
variety of outdoor recreation they 
seek in areas which do not conflict 
with other uses. Fishing streams will 
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be available, hunting areas acces- 
sible, campground sites in plenty will 
be possible. I know that an appeal 
for access road building is sometimes 
controversial, but I ask your help in 
pushing for an adequate program. é 

Recent years have witnessed an ex- 
citing surge towards the outdoors for 
recreation. One could expound on 
the possible philosophical urges be- 
hind this desire to be away from the 
canyons of the city, to be where 
things are leafy green or snow white 
or desert brown. But the fact is that 
better roads, shorter work weeks, a 
baby boom, longer vacation periods, 
earlier retirement—these develop- 
ments have opened the floodgates 
for outdoor recreation. 

Every public agency—local, state 
and federal—which has even the 
barest facilities or simply unposted 
land available for recreation has 
watched the recreation use climb 
sharply each year. Future projections 
may be uncertain, but we know this: 
our forecasts of recreation use in the 
past have proved too conservative. 
And there are some authorities who 
foresee a four-fold increase in recrea- 
tion use by the year 2000. The Na- 
tional Forest Program, Mission 66, 
Operation Outdoors, the ORRRC 
study, Secretary Udall’s recreational 
land sale policy, and parks and sea- 
shore bills offer substantial evidence 
that both Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch are moving ahead. 


This has been a historic session of 
Congress in terms of recreation. The 
Senate not only passed the Wilder- 
ness Bill. It passed the Chesapeake 
and @hio Canal Bill. It voted to 
create the Cape Cod Seashore area, 
—different in purpose from a na- 
tional park. With the blades of bull- 
dozers slicing deeper into the beauty 
of Point Reyes Peninsula north of 
San Francisco, the Senate passed 
legislation to create a national park 
there. We want a Padre Island Na- 
tional Park in Texas, a Great Basin 


National Park in Nevada, and a 
Bandelier-Jemez National Park in 
New Mexico. I fully expect that 


more national park areas will be 
created in these next few years than 
in decades before. I hope we shall 
work together in that endeavor. 

The Shorelines Bill which passed 
the Senate would produce a careful 
study of 12 shoreline areas on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, the Great 
Lakes and two other major inland 
lakes—Tahoe and Great Salt Lake. 
A second provision directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make studies 
oF outstanding lake and river areas 
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in the national forests. The third, 
and in many ways the most impor- 
tant aspect of this legislation, au- 
thorizes $25 million to match state 
funds for purchasing state shorelines. 
Already the governors of thirty states 
have indicated genuine interest in 
this section. 

We get some novel proposals. Not 
only will we have more national 
parks and new seashore and shore- 
lines areas, but we face requests for 
regional parks on a basis so different 
we scarcely know what to call them. 
For example, there was a request to 
preserve and protect free-flowing 
streams like the Current and Eleven 
Point rivers in Missouri. Some 
wanted to make the whole area a 
state park. The Missouri Senators 
suggested it be proclaimed a nation- 
al monument. But Secretary Udall 
in a speech referred to it as a na- 
tional park. The Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission 
thought it might be termed a region- 
al park where hunting and fishing 
could be unrestrained. By any name, 
I predict that Missouri rose along 
those free-flowing rivers will smell 
sweet; but it opens the door to many 
other possibilities, such as the Alla- 
gash in Maine. 

Your theme at this meeting is the 


—.., 


stewardship of our public lancis. My 
talk has been somewhat in the na. 
ture of an interim report of how 
Congress is discharging its responsi. 
bilities in that field. 

We have tried to accelerate the re. 
forestation and revegetation of sey. 
eral million acres where the need js 
great. 

We have pushed small watershed 
projects and major reclamation pro- 
posals. 

We have urged and sponsored a 
speed-up in the construction of for. 
est roads. 

We have considered and advanced 
the creation of national parks and 
the preservation of seashore and in- 
terior shoreline areas. 

These are the things that Congress 
will work upon when some may 
think it has come to the hour of vaca- 
tion and that its members who have 
left Washington have nothing to do. 
But the burden never quite rolls of 
our backs. Over the years, many new 
friends have been won to the cause of 
conservation; but the challenge con- 
tinues without let-up, the need for 
stewardship never dies. God grant 
that you may see fit to reach out your 
hands to help us in our unending 
task. 





Reading About Resources 
(From page 39) 


will find the book a pleasure to study. 
The Small Private Forest in the 
United States, by Charles H. Stod- 
dard (Resources for the Future, Inc., 
Washington, 1961. $2.00. 171 pp.) 

Forester and economist Stoddard, 
recently a key staff member of Re- 
sources for the Future and now a 
Udall lieutenant, sums up a decade 
of intensive personal study, using the 
pertinent research of this period, to 
present the most important evalua- 
tion of the small forest problem yet 
to see print. 

His book is extraordinarily busi- 
nesslike. The facts of the problem, 
the extent and causes of the present 
waste as well as the imperative na- 
tional need to reduce this waste, are 
spelled out carefully, to speak for 
themselves. The efforts for solution 
are measured by their as yet in- 
decisive results. With commendable 
esprit, Stoddard reaches the inescap- 
able conclusion that a far greater de- 
gree of cooperative management is 
essential for the future of the indus- 
try. He notes the efforts being made 
in this direction, and concludes with 
his estimate of the conditions that 


must be met before cooperation 
among small forest landowners will 
be sufficiently effective. 

This is an excellent, clear-headed 
contribution to the science of forest 
management. Any man _ concerned 
with these urgent matters will find 
here new and careful insights that 
may mark a turning point in this 
initial aspect of American forestry. 
William B. Greeley, A Practical For- 
ester, by George T. Morgan, Jr. 
(Published by Forest History Society, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, 1961. 
$2.85. 82 pp.) 

This is one of the best short biog- 
raphies I have ever read. It does not 
go deep into the motives or innef 
patern of that fabulous man Greeley, 
but it does explain and justify its 
sub-title: A Practical Forester. 

The fearless moderation of this 
perceptive outdoorsman gave him a 
unique role in a time of extremists, 
and the importance of his role was 
never better emphasized than in this 
Morgan study. The book is as de 
lightful as it is informative. It is the 
next best thing to having met Mr. 
Greeley oneself. 
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Dwindling Forest Land 


Growing Recreation Land 
(From page 9) 

Assisiant Chief of the Forest Service, Edward Cliff, 
lauded industrial forest owners for their increased use of 
company foresters and for improved forest management. 

He reminded them, however, that 

‘Adverse public attitudes toward 

private forest land management 

can hamper or defeat the owner’s 

management objectives. . . The 

timberland owner cannot effect- 

ively lock the public out of his 

woods. .. The public will look to 

the owners of private forest lands 

to supply a substantial part of the 

recreation opportunities it desires. 

. Multiple use on private lands 

differs from multiple use of public 

lands... On practically all large private holdings . . . the 

primary objective of ownership is the profitable produc- 

tion of timber for industrial use and other uses take a 

secondary position. . . Experience has demonstrated that 

the public is willing to pay for recreational use of forest 

lands if they get the value received. If the federal gov- 

ernment adopts a policy of charging for recreational use 

of public lands, as is now being considered, the oppor- 

tunities for private owners to make equitable charges for 
public use will be improved.” 

The speech of Thomas L. Kimball, Executive Director 
of the National Wildlife Federation, unable to be present 
because of duties out of the city, was presented by Frank 

Lara, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion Staff Forester. Kimball’s 
speech said, “Of the three and a 
third billion acres of land in the 
United States, the federal govern- 
ment owns about 772 million 
acres or, roughly, 23 percent of 
the total area. State and local 
governments own an additional 
10 percent. This illustrates that 
the solution to providing a place 
to hunt, fish, and to participate in 
other enjoyable outdoor activities 
lies two-thirds with the private landowners and one- 
third with the government, at least insofar as land con- 
trol is concerned. . . In my opinion, whether or not 
public hunting and fishing, as we know it today, is con- 
tinued in the United States will largely depend on the 
private landowner and whether or not he can and will 
be convinced that it is both in his interest and that of the 
general public that wildlife production and harvest on 
his land is worthwhile.” 





Bernard L. Orell, vice president 
of Weyerhaeuser Company, was 
panel moderator of the AFPI Con- 
ference. He is a member of the 
President’s Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, presi- 
dent of Forest History Society, trus- 
tee of AFPI, director of National 
Association of Manufacturers, direc- 
tor of Pulpwood Association, honor- 
ary president of American Forestry 
Association, and chairman of forest 
management committee of National 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Association. 
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The final speaker on this panel, Curtis M. Hutchins, 
Chairman of the Board of the Dead River Company, said 
the problem of harmonizing the use of forest lands for 
timber production and for recre- 
ation is one that will take a great 
deal of study before a practical 
solution can be reached. “The 
first step prior to any other defini- 
tive planning or decision-making 
... might be such a study. Lack- 
ing such programming and land- 
use forecasting cooperatively by 
forest landowners and _profes- 
sionals in the recreational fields, 
there will be great danger of 
jumping-of-thegun by groups 
with relatively single-purpose uses in mind, of emotions 
aroused and positions taken which become increasingly 
difficult to reconcile as time goes on.” 





Hodges Praises Forest Industries 


The Terrace Banquet Room was the scene of a din- 
ner at 7 p.m. Thursday evening where Luther Hodges, 
U. S. Secretary of Commerce, was the principle speaker, 
and John H. Hinman, president 
of AFPI, was the toastmaster. Sec- 
retary Hodges praised the forest 
industries for their efforts in con- 
servation of the country’s forest 
resources and in utilization of its 
raw materials. ‘Forest products 
are going to be in great demand as 
our whole economy grows more 
rapidly. . . Half of our forest land 
is in private ownership. The pro- 
ductivity of these lands is far be- 
low their potential, and far below 
what it must be if we are to have an adequate supply of 
forest products in the remaining decades of this century. . . 
Today our forests are capable of supplying the demand 
for forest products We are currently adding more timber 
volume than we are removing each year. But what about 
the future? Despite the many lumber substitutes being 
used today, the per capita consumption of lumber has 
remained virtually unchanged since 1940. And the con- 
sumption of other forest products has risen sharply. Per 
capita consumption of paper and paperboard, for ex- 
ample, has nearly doubled in the last 20 years—from 254 
to 438 pounds a year We will be using far more of most 
forest products by the end of the century... But working 
together we can make this great country even greater. . . 
This forest land use conference is one example of how 
free citizens come together to learn together, plan to- 
gether and work together for their common good.” Sec- 
retary Hodges also forecast a bright future for American 
industry and said, “Official figures not only confirm that 
the recession was the mildest since the war, but that the 
recovery has been the fastest.” 





“Use of Small Private Holdings” 


The final panel on “Use of Small Private Holdings” 
presented first James G. Yoho, Professor of Forest Eco- 
nomics at Duke University and economics expert on 








—.., 


AFA’s North Carolina land own. 
ership study. He said, “. . . One 
must face up to the basic econom. 
ics involved in each of the individ. 
ual small forest properties. . . The 
reason is simply that we have em. 
ployed fallacious economic as 
sumptions which have led us to 
believe that timber growing is 
equally profitable for all classes 
of owners holding similar stands 
growing at similar rates. In real- 
ity, the economic profitability of 
timber growing probably varies more with the economic 
class of the owner involved than with the per acre bio. 
logical potential of his forest. This follows for two pri- 
mary reasons: First, there appears to be definite econo- 
mies of scale in forest operations. Second, the different 
asset-limitation situations among forest owners force 
some of them to pursue higher return alternatives than 
forestry.” 


“There is a little bit of wilderness in every woodlot,” 
opined Arthur J. Schwaiger, Michigan Tree Farmer, as he 
gave a slide showing of his woodland property. “We do 
have problems,” he said, ““—some 
of them beyond our control. Wild- 
life for example. No family enjoys 
the creatures of the forest more 
than my four children, my wife 
and myself. But we know that 
Nature’s controlling factors—such 
as predators—have in many in- 
stances been eliminated so that an 
imbalance between forest and 
wildlife occurs, often to threaten 
seriously the future of the forest. 
Deer have become a serious prob- 
lem in many areas . . . we need more intensive harvests 
if we are to conserve both deer and forests. . . Today a 
thirty-year loan can be obtained to purchase a house 
which may depreciate to a fraction of its value before the 
loan is repaid. Yet a tree farmer is rarely able to get any 
sort of loan to develop his timberland, which would in- 
crease in value over the years. . . This I believe to be 
tragic. It will show up in our fiber costs in years to come. 
Much of our better timber lies in difficult terrain, and 
therefore is costly to develop—roads for example. As a 
small forest owner, I believe that a study of the potential 
for loans would be desirable.” 





T. B. Plair, Head Woodland Conservationist of the 
Soil Conservation Service, said, “We have found that it 
is not safe to predict an individual’s interest in conserva- 
tion before he knows what his op- 
portunities are to improve the 
use of his resources. However, we 
do know that initial interest is 
greatest where markets exist for 
wood crops Small private 
woodland holdings provide an 
unparalleled opportunity for the 
millions of owners to increase 
their incomes, increase the capi- 
tal value of their holdings,— 
mostly farms and ranches—pro- 
tect and improve their soil and 
water resources, provide improved habitat for wildlife, 
and create most desirable recreation facilities. . . . The 
small private holdings can be made to increase the vol- 
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ume of usable wood produced by, let’s say 100 percent, 
or maybe more. ... If they (small land owners) can 
make more money by growing trees than by growing 
cotton, they will grow trees.” 


Arthur Sowder, Extension Forester of the Agricultural 
Extenison Service, said, “. . . The Extension Service is 
considered the educational arm of the Department of 
Agriculture .. . our job is to help 
farm people help themselves . . 
The Extension Service is trying to 
get at the bottom of the problem 
to educate owners of small forest 
woodlands... As a result of some 
25 meetings of small woodland 
owners held around the country 
a few years ago, the Chief of the 
Forest Service . . . told Extension 
—‘The few studies that have been 
made indicate that few people 
realize the potential value of their 
. . We know little of what motivates forest 

. . When you get right down to it, our 





woodlands . 
landowners . 


biggest problem is more a people-problem than a fores- 


try-problem.’ . . . We have got to find out what makes 
these small woodland owners tick and that’s what Ex- 
tension and others are doing in . . . various motivation 
studies. Then, by using all the Extension devices at our 
command, try to put something inside these owners of 
small woodlands that will begin to tick, forestry-wise.” 


“Wood by comparative standards is cheap,” said John 
aving . e " © ts 

I. Taylor Assistant Legislative Director of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation. “Like air and water ... and 
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anything else in plentiful supply, 
it is taken for granted. Public 
apathy is appalling. The public 
feels it (the wood) has always 
been here . . it will always be 
here. We know better... There 
are two groups of people who 
need to be sold and re-sold. The 
public, who use, enjoy and reap 
benefit from America’s forests and 
the producer or farmer who grows 
trees for commercial consumption 
and esthetic values. The follow- 
ing aspects need to be stressed: . . . education, . . . re- 
search, . . . marketing, . . . woodlot management, . 
forest production.” 

“. . . Small acreages, within the economic facts of life, 
seldom can pay their way by income from a sustained 
yield of forest products,” said Izaak Walton League Con- 
servation Director, Joseph W. 
Penfold. “. . . Management of 
these small woodlots for the for- 
est products alone will not pay off 
for the owner ... Recreation could 
well be the other value . . . There 
are far more people who go into 
the outdoors to picnic, hike, 
camp, watch birds, pick flowers 
and a host of other participating 
i activities, than purchase a hunt- 

f' ing license. There can be no 
question that these economic val- 
ues will soar in the years ahead . . . Uuban people have 
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an increasing need for outdoor recreation . . . The multi- 
ple use concept of management, deliberately applied to 
these small timber holdings may close the present eco- 
nomic gap and serve important social needs of the peo- 
ple. We believe the idea is worth further exploration.” 

The closing speech of the panel was given by Virginia 
State Forester, George W. Dean. “According to the 1959 
Census,” he said, “the average Virginia farm contains 134 
acres of open and wooded land, 
has a net annual income of $1,200 
and supports 4 persons. This is a 
net annual income of $9.03 per 
acre. Is it economically possible 
for many of these average farmers 
and small non-active farmer for- 
est owners, together with their 
below average income neighbors, 
to practice good forestry on their 
small holdings? Are they not 
victims of the present high cost of 
living? They and their families 
must have a reasonable amount of money to buy food, 
clothing and shelter, medicine, school books and sup- 
plies, pay doctor bills, and provide transportation, to- 
gether with a few of the semi-luxuries that make living 
worthwhile. If there are a few dollars available in tim- 
ber in the woodlot, can we blame them for using it now, 
in hopes that the future will somehow take care of it- 
self? In Virginia about 75 percent of all wood volume 
used by the huge forest industry is grown on the holdings 
of the small land owners. Their attitude toward tree 
farming will materially affect the forest processing in- 
dustries and the economic welfare of the state. The dol- 
lar per acre return from their acres will largely determine 
the action of the small land owners as to the primary use 
of their forest lands.” 





Garratt: “Alpha and Omega” 


In a summary, Dean Garratt said, “In recent years 
land managers and the general public alike have become 
increasingly aware of the mounting competition among 

-; users and owners of forest lands 
. . . This competition is growing 
sharply with each passing year 
... The competition stems chiefly 
from the demands of a growing 
population for forest-based goods 
and services... . 

“To sum it all up very briefly, 
from this conference we see that 
the problems concerned with 
competing demands for use of 
our forest land are complex; that 
there is an expressed willingness 
on the part of the agencies and groups concerned to 
find solutions that will satisfy all groups; that some 
solutions already have been found and are in action; 
and that above all there is still much to be done and 
many ideas yet to be tried. But of paramount signifi- 
cance is the willingness of competing groups to meet and 
hear the views of others as well as to air publicly their 
own views. This is our democratic way of doing things. 

“One thing that has impressed me has been the almost 
universal emphasis the panels have placed on the grow- 
ing needs and demands for public recreation. Making 
appropriate adjustments to meet these demands without 








i, 


sacrificing unduly the other important forest values js 
probably the most immediate land management prob. 
lem we face. 

“At the same time this growing pressure focuses at. 
tention on the real need . . . to educate our citizens , ,. 
To be truly effective, any program of public education 
should also be aimed at bringing home to those who ug 
our forests the fact that responsibility is a two-way street, 
that if industry is to have a responsibility to respond to 
public demands, so also does the public have a responsi. 
bility to the landowner in cooperating to make his multi. 
ple use program effective. 

“Another impression I have formed is that industry 
participation in multiple use programs, and especially 
with activities in providing recreational facilities for the 
general public, has come to be regarded rather univer. 
sally as strictly as a matter of establishing and maintain. 
ing good public relations. 

“I may be somewhat naive in believing that this de. 
velopment is something more than just a desire to get in 
good with the local citizens . . . But it seems to me that 
the more advanced segments of industry are coming to 
accept a broadened concept of their basic responsibility 
to the public for the management of forest lands for 
something more than timber production insofar as it can 
be done without serious economic penalty. 

“This conference has been essentially harmonious in 
tone. One unfamiliar with some of the underlying pres- 
sures and attitudes might well leave this meeting secure 
in the belief that because the problems are clearly rec- 
ognized, they will find their own solution, given time; 
that the various agencies and groups here represented 
are either already working in fairly close cooperation to 
meet the common goal or are prepared to do so, each 
ready to compromise to a reasonable degree on the issues 
at stake. I could wish this is so. But I must confess to 
having serious doubts that such a unified approach will 
come as a natural inevitable consequence of this meet- 
ing, successful as it has been. 

“The question I should like to pose to all the panelists 
and members of this audience and the organizations they 
represent is, “Where do we go from here?’ What can be 
done to put in motion the forces needed to work out 
mutually acceptable solutions to the burgeoning prob- 
lems of public and private land ownership and adminis- 
tration? One of the crying needs of the moment is leader- 
ship in consolidating the efforts of all groups that are 
seriously concerned with meeting the challenge. We 
cannot afford to be complacent, for inaction in the face 
of mounting public pressures will only reap a harvest 
that might well be distinctly disadvantageous to the best 
public and private interest in the years ahead. If re 
sponsible groups in the land management field and over- 
all conservation areas do not make a forthright. and, | 
might say, an outright effort to settle the major issues 
we have been discussing through voluntary cooperative 
action, they may well be settled for us—settled in legisla- 
tive halls under the pressure of political expediency and 
inadequately informed public opinion. 

“At this point I want to dust off on old story because 
I think it points up the present situation. It’s the story 
of the duffer playing golf who teed off and sliced the ball 
and it landed on a large ant hill right at the edge of the 
fairway. He went over and he addressed the ball, and he 
took a swing. He hit on the near side of it and he killed 


“about 100 ants. He addressed the ball a second time and 


this time he let go and he hit on the far side of the ball 
and killed about a thousand ants. All of which prompted 
little Joey Ant to say to his Aunt Phoebe, ‘If we want 
to get out of this alive, we’d better get on the ball.’” 
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OR the past five years the mili- 

tant Izaak Walton League of 
America has been carrying on a 
hunter education program pegged 
on the slogan that hunting on pri- 
vate land is a privilege, not a right. 

The Ike League calls this their 
“Hunt America Time” program (or 
HAT for short) and land owners 
should know that this sincere effort 
is achieving much good in educating 
sportsmen regarding the property 
rights of land owners and in helping 
to cement better relations between 
the land owner and the entire sport- 
ing fraternity. 

In waging this much needed pro- 
gram, thousands of pieces of litera- 





Izaak Walton League Sponsors 


Successful Hunter Education Program 


ture pour out of the League Head- 
quarters at 1326 Waukegan Road, 
Glenview, Illinois. All that is re- 
quired to obtain this promotion kit 
is a postcard and the material shows 
just what an individual or a group 
of individuals can do in working for 
a new era of good feeling between 
the sportsman and the land owner 
in their individual communities. 

The League war cry of “Respect 
Private Property—Save Public Hunt- 
ing” should be music to the ears of 
property owners everywhere, who, on 
occasion, have complained bitterly 
about hunter violations on_ their 
lands. The fact that many foresters 
and individual property owners have 
joined with the League in this effort 
offers conclusive proof that the pro- 
gram is doing a whale of a lot of 
good for everyone and should be 
fully encouraged. 

In launching the 1961 HAT pro- 


gram, League President Allen J. 
Erskine, of Sioux City, lowa, ob- 
served, “America has a rich heritage 
as a nation of hunters. In sharp con- 
trast to the European system where 
hunting is for the rich land owner 
only, all classes of Americans have 


. long enjoyed this splendid outdoor 


pursuit. Today, of course, hunting is 
an important means of relief from 
the tensions of modern living, and a 
wonderful introduction to the world 
of nature. But these socially impor- 
tant experiences may be denied pres- 
ent and future generations if hunters 
do not do a better job of respecting 
the property of others. Game is the 
property of the people of the United 
States but the land on which most 
hunting is done is private. Thus, 
hunting, is a privilege, not a right.” 

To which AMERICAN Forests adds 
“Amen” and good luck to the League 
in a most constructive effort. 
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CAN BE MOUNTED 
TRACTOR WITH 


Taylor's front mounted fire plow cuts a wide, erosion-resistant path through 
almost any kind of woods. It is easily adjustable up or down, left or right, and 
lets the operator see exactly where he is going. You can mount it on any crawler- 
type tractor with a standard “C” frame. The Woodland Tree Planter, mounted 
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Works 


Prove they get the job done well. 
We 


1, plants in the flat furrow that makes an ideal bed for seedling placement. 
Both operate efficiently in any kind of woods or terrain where a <a 

tractor can go. These tools were developed by Taylor Machine 
pioneers in conservation of forests and land. Past results 
Write us for the full story. 
> glad to tell you more about these helpful machines. 
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TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
Pasture Dream Division, Louisville, Miss. 
Please send me literature on Taylor's Tim- 
ber Growers Dream and Woodland Tree 
Planter, plus your free 42-page book on 
Taylor Machine Works and its other 
Dream products. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the price of books on forestry, 
and related subjects. We offer a partial listing and you may order others on the same subjects, whether 


listed or not. 








TREES 
American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt _—_$ 3.50 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews_ 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 






































Andrews 7.50 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves ___._ 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 
North American Trees—Preston 4.50 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller 5.95 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman ____ 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer _.._._ 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt _.._._ 6.00 

GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr $ 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 

Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 7.95 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer _..._.--_._._ 8.50 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Politician—McGeary______ 8.50 
William B. Greeley, A Practical Forester, 1879-1955— 

a ree 2.95 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen _-...___ 7.95 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 3.95 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 

















American Forest Management—Davis ee 
Developing Parm Woodlands—Preston ee 
Essentials of Forestry Practice—Stoddard.______._ 5.50 
Forest Inventory—Spurr 8.50 
Forest Management, 2nd ed.— 

Meyer, Recknagel, Stevenson & Bartoo 8.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 9.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _._._ 7.50 
Plant Pathology—Walker 10.75 





Photogrammetry & Photo Interpretation—Spurr__._ 12.00 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham _._______ 7.50 

Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson __-_-_-_-__-___ 7.50 

The Federal Lands: Their Use rnd Management— 
Clawson & Held 8.50 








Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith 6.00 


LANDSCAPING—GARDENS. TREES, FLOWERS 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor $15.00 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong | — 5.00 























Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 4.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey 4.95 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman— 8.50 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet _..__._ 3.50 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.95 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss___$15.00 





Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman ___.._._.__._ 8.00 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill 34.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 





Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 











Vol. I 10.00—Vol. II... 13.00 
CAMPING 

Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 

Canoe Camping—Handel 4.00 

Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell__._— 5.00 

Let’s Go Camping—dZarchy 3.25 

Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.95 
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Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush __.____.$ 6.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know __ 50 

BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
After the Sun Goes Down—Blough $ 2.95 
Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough —__-._-__-»_-> 4.95 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt _.__ 11.95 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry =» ==>=>=——S2..25 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore 6.50 
Deer of North America—Taylor 12.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 4.95 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster — >>> — 3.95 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart —— 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 7.00 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen __.____ = tS 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 10.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 7.50 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Round River—Leopold 4.00 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld _..» =»=»=>=>>>>>= 8.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 4.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 

America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson __---====——=———S 2.75 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 2.95 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds— 

Cruickshank 5.00 

BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
America’s National Monuments and Historie Sites— 

a $ 5.00 
America’s Natural Resources—Callison — 4.00 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman _.__._ 7.50 
Bears in My Kitehen—Merrill 3.95 
Conservation—Coyle 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1958—Kauffman 7.50 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith __.._.__ 8.50 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen ___.._ 6.75 
The Continent We Live On—Sanderson 16.95 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer —_ 
Forest Fire—Davis 12.50 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good —____ ee 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 3.50 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 

Thomas 12.50 
Our National Park Policy—Ise 10.00 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell «3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.75 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 12.50 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.95 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman_ 8.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 3.75 
Wilderness, The Discovery of a Continent of 

Wonder—Platt 5.95 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch 7.50 

JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer $ 2.95 
Birds at Home—Henry 2.95 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 3.00 
First Fish—Colby 2.50 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 2.95 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt . 2.95 
Indian Legends—Gridley 3.00 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 2.95 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft —.____ — 4.50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.75 
Traveling Birds—Boulton 2.95 
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Recreation and Land Ownership 
(From page 41) 


gash Country.” The land has been 
in private ownership about a century 
and a half. Most of it has been 
logged, some of it twice. The forest, 
however, has re-established itself so 
well under private management that 
preservationists now clamor to have 
996,500 acres transferred from com- 
mercial use to wilderness status. 
They wish to establish an Allagash 
National Recreation Area. 

A significant feature of the contro- 
versy concerns the steps already tak- 
en by forest industries to preserve 
the scenic beauty of the Allagash 
country. The industries have recog- 
nized public pressures for hunting, 
fishing, camping and canoeing in a 
rugged north woods environment. 
Recreationists have been encouraged 
and made welcome. But industrial 
efforts to date have not won the ap- 
proval of preservationists. 

Time-wise, the proposal to create 
an Allagash National Recreation 
Area stands at about the same stage 
of incubation as agitation for a Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in 
the early 1920's. Conservation or- 
ganizations and public agencies are 
focusing their attention on the re- 
gion but Congress has not yet ex- 
tended its blessings. 

The Allagash proposition touches 
upon a policy adopted by The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association eight years 
ago. In its Program for American 
Forestry, the association said: 

“As a general rule, it should be the 
national policy to leave in private 
ownership most forest land having 
reasonable prospect of effective man- 
agement thereunder.” 

Please note that this policy per- 
tains to land suited primarily to the 
growing of timber. The association 
has not attempted to apply it to non- 
productive areas such as the Cape 
Cod seashore. 


The Ozark Rivers 

In the Missouri Ozarks, the Cur- 
rent and Eleven Points rivers provide 
Major scenic attractions. Hunting, 
fishing, and floating down 190 miles 
of tree-lined streams in “john-boats” 
are f avorite recreational activities. 

These two streams flow through 
forested hills, interspersed with small 
farms. About 85 per cent of the 113,- 
000 acres proposed for development 
Is private owned. The State of Mis- 
Sour: owns 13 per cent of the land. 
The remaining two per cent is ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Forest Serv- 


ice as a part of the Clark National 
Forest. 

The citizens of Missouri hope that 
upwards of $10,000,000 will be in- 
vested in development of the recre- 
ational potential of these Ozark riv- 
ers for the benefit of the local econ- 
omy. Some people desire the land to 
be acquired for an Ozark Rivers Na- 
tional Monument to be administered 
by the National Park Service. Others 
think it would be sufficient to re- 
strain private owners through scenic 
easements to be administered by the 
U. S. Forest Service. Both groups 
want the federal government to take 
over the project and do the work. 
This raises the basic question: Why 
doesn’t the State of Missouri develop 
the area? 

What are the responsibilities of 
the various levels of government— 
federal, state, county, and munici- 
pal? —The American Forestry Associ- 
ation believes that the lower levels 
of government, particularly the 
states, should do more for them- 
selves. Some states are recognizing 
their responsibilities. Kentucky has 
floated bond issues for 17 million 
dollars with which to develop its 
state park system. 

California and New York are ex- 
panding their programs greatly. In 
Pennsylvania annual appropriations 
for state forests and parks have in- 
creased from one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars in 1955 to 33 million 
dollars in the present year. Such 
leadership should be encouraged. 


Great Basin 


A proposal to create a Great Basin 
National Park out of the Snake Divi- 
sion of the Humboldt National For- 
est in Nevada now is before Congress. 
The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee has reported favor- 
ably on it. 

About 98 per cent of the area is 
owned by the federal government. 
Most of it has been administered by 
the Forest Service for more than fifty 
years. The primary uses are grazing, 
mining, recreation and watershed 
protection. Production of timber is 
limited to about one million board 
feet each year. The scenic attractions 
are the 640-acre Lehman Caves Na- 
tional Monument, now administered 
by the National Park Service, and 
the 28,000-acre Wheeler Peak Scenic 
Area, already set aside by the Forest 
Service. 

The proposal to create a national 
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park is sponsored by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The chamber 
hopes that renaming the area and 
placing greater emphasis on recrea- 
tion will attract more tourist dollars 
to the community. At the same time 
the sponsor seeks to retain the eco- 
nomic benefits of present uses. Con- 
sequently the proposal calls for a 
hybrid park in which grazing and 
mining would be continued. In ef- 
fect, it would become a “multiple 
use” park, thus obscuring the basic 
difference between national parks 
and national forests. This would be 
a dangerous precedent as it would 
set the stage for future controversy 
between the Forest Service and the 
Park Service over the administration 
of other areas. Furthermore, it would 
nullify the Multiple Use law enact- 
ed by Congress last year. In this 
act recreation was recognized as one 
of the primary functions of national 
forest administration. 

The question has been raised—is 
there also a place for a national rec- 
reation area, an establishment that 
would not be a national park, a na- 
tional forest, or a local state recre- 
ation area? If so, what agency would 
administer it? Current proposals in 
Congress indicate that efforts are be- 
ing made to establish such areas un- 
der administration of the National 
Park Service. 


The proposal for a Great Basin 
National Park also has another dis- 
quieting aspect. It disregards the 
traditionally high standards that 
have guided the establishment of na- 
tional parks in the past. The Depart- 
men of the Interior Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments has en- 
dorsed the area, however, as being 
representative of numerous Great 
Basin mountain ranges. Several other 
proposals for creation of national 
parks also carry the descriptive label 
“representative” instead of the adjec- 
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tives “majestic,” “unique” or “awe. 
inspiring,” the ones usually applied 
to such works of nature. 


National Park Standards 

This willingness to accept repre. 
sentative areas, instead of demand- 
ing superlative specimens, indicates 
a general lessening of national park 
standards. The Camp Fire Club of 
America thoughtfully considered 
such a possibility three decades ago. 
It said: 


“National parks are spacious land 
areas essentially in their primeval 
condition and so outstandingly su- 
perior in quality and beauty to aver- 
age examples of their several types 
as to demand their preservation in- 
tact and in their entirety for the en- 
joyment, education and inspiration 
of all people for all time.” 


The Camp Fire Club expanded 
this concept in detail. Among other 
things, it said “that parks must be 
kept free from all industrial use, and 
that sanctuary, scientific and primi- 
tive values must always take preced- 
ence over recreational or other 
values. (“National Park Standards,” 
American Forests and Forest Life,” 
Aug. 1929.) 


Summary 


In summary, The American For- 
estry Association offers the following 
guide lines for evaluating proposals 
to establish public parks and recre- 
ation areas: 

1. It should be the national policy 
to leave in private ownership most 
forest land having reasonable pros- 
pect of effective management there- 
under. 


2. If public ownership becomes 
necessary in order to protect public 
interests, then the lower levels of 
government, particularly the states, 
should do more for themselves. 

3. The basic differences between 
national parks and national forests 
are: 

a. National parks are for the pres 
ervation of nature’s master- 
pieces, unmarred by man. 

b. National forests represent na- 
ture controlled by man. There 
land management for the gen- 
eral welfare is the basic idea. 

4. Historic standards for nation- 
al parks require that they be spacious 
land areas so outstandingly superior 
in quality and beauty as to demand 
their preservation intact for the en- 
joyment and inspiration of future 
generations. Anything less would 
tend to debase the National Parks 
System. 
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The World On Four Acres 


(From page 35) 


J am now at an age to see things 
in retrospect. From the time I can 
remember anything, I was intrigued 
with the primitive, elemental and 
mysterious processes of nature. As a 
very young boy I could feel the 
rhythm and very heart-beat of na- 
ture; and I viewed what was around 
me more emotionally than realistic- 
ally. The individuality or nomen- 
clature of each plant did not concern 
me as much as the composite—the 
panorama. 

It was only when I grew a little 
more mature that I felt it necessary 
to learn identifications, and I sus- 
pect that pride and ego to compete 
with those better informed promoted 
this studiousness. 

A great pioneer forester of this 
country, Filibert Roth, once wrote: 


“The man who has a piece of 
woodland where during the winter 
months he cuts his firewood and 
fencing and a few logs for the repair 
of building and implements, and 
during certain years when prices are 
high cuts some logs for the neighbor- 
ing sawmill, but at the same time 
looks after the piece of woods, clears 
it of dead timber and other rubbish, 
thus keeping out fire and insects, and 
otherwise makes an effort to keep the 
land covered with forest—such a 
man practices forestry. 


“His forest may be small or large, 
his way of doing may be simple and 
imperfect, the trees may not be the 
best kind for the particular locality 
and soil, they may not be as thrifty 
as they should and could be; but 
nevertheless here is a man who does 
not merely destroy the woods nor 
content himself with cutting down 
whatever he can sell, but one who 
cares for the woods as well as uses 
them, one who sows as well as har- 
vests. He is a forester, and his work 
in the woods is forestry.” 


I will cut no logs for some time 
to come, only deformed trees for 
fireplace wood, and I will nurture 
the young and sturdy striplings that 
have the will to live, but now I treas- 
ure my woods more than just as a 
place to grow trees. It is a community 
of things natural which no man 
could or has created. It is only 
marked by man’s hand of destruction. 

These elements of nature’s cre- 
ation and their association each with 
the other, should be just as much a 
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part of my right to citizenship as any 
of the mechanical gadgets I unwill- 
ingly find foisted upon me. My 
woods would not be complete with- 


——_. 


out the young trees, the shrubs, the 
flowers and birds. It has become a 
whole world of nature’s woncers on 
four acres. 





Complete quotation from Filibert 
Roth’s book—pp. 44-45, First Book 
of Forestry—Part II, Paragraph on 
Raising or Keeping Up the Forest, 
copyrighted by Roth in 1902. Re- 
search by W. E. Scott, State of Wis- 


consin Conservation Department. 





“On the other hand, the farmer 
who has a piece of woodland, where, 
during the winter months he cuts his 
firewood and fencing and a few logs 
for the repair of buildings and im- 
plements, and during certain years, 
when prices are high, cuts some logs 
for the neighboring sawmill, but, at 
the same time, looks after the piece 
of woods, cleans it of dead timber 
and other rubbish, thus keeping out 
fire and insects, and otherwise makes 
an effort to keep the land covered 
with forest—such a man practices 





THE COMPLETE QUOTATION 
FROM FILIBERT ROTH 


forestry. His forest may be smail or 
large, his ways of doing things may 
be simple and imperfect, so that his 
woods do not contain as many trees 
as they should; the trees may not be 
the best kinds for the particular lo- 
cality and soil; they may not be as 
thrifty as they should and could be; 
but nevertheless here is a man who 
does not merely destroy the woods, 
nor content himself with cutting 
down whatever he can sell, but one 
who cares for the woods as well as 
uses them, one who sows as well as 
harvests. He is a forester, and his 
work in the woods is forestry. Since 
his forest is small, the work is sim- 
pler, and it will be a good oppor- 
tunity to learn how he cares for the 
woods; for trees start and grow in 
just the same way, whether in smal] 
or large forests.” 








The Deserted Village 
(From page 31) 


a four-day meeting, failed to muster 
the recruits that was the case with 
some of the other AFA treks in New 
Mexico. Perhaps a 250-mile jaunt 
over indifferent roads on the hot des- 
ert appeared a little too formidable 
to tired “conventioneers.” Yet, here 
was a trip that truly epitomized the 
theme of the 86th Annual Meeting, 
“The Stewardship of Our Public 
Lands.” Or perhaps it would be 
more appropriate to say here, the 


lack of necessary stewardship. 

The few who did take the trip will 
not forget it soon and they will take 
the word home. All agreed that it is 
to be devoutly hoped that Mr. Pear- 
son, Mr. Dortignac and their col- 
leagues will at least obtain the ear of 
the prime movers of our nation’s af- 
fairs as they continue their lonely 
task. That task will require under- 
standing and it will require financial 
support. 


The Elm’s Long Island Defenders 
(From page 34) 
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. How can an old house 
Used to sun and rain, 
To lilac and larkspur, 
And an elm above, 
Ever fail to answer 
The heart that gives it love? 


It is in this spirit that Nassau 
County, New York’s John Molloy 
tends a young, 15-foot elm on his 
own modest property. And Suffolk 
County’s T. H. Anderson can say: 

“You see these beautiful trees and 
you realize how long it takes to grow 
them. I gave up my own tree busi- 
ness to go into this work. Sometime 
or other I discovered that trees are 
meant for some other purpose than 
just firewood.” 
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A Managed Forest Can Be a Thing 
of Beauty and a Joy Forever 
KenNetH P, Davis 


Reprinted from the Journal of Forestry, September, 1961 


Gaining public acceptance of this 
title euts to the core of American for- 
est policy and need. 

Despite our frontier heritage of mak- 
ing farms out of forests, the public 
has a deeply rooted idea that there is 
something somehow undesirable about 
cutting down trees, though they happily 
use a thousand products made from 
them. The “woodman, spare that tree” 
concept developed over a long time and 
was greatly strengthened during the 
“eyt out and get out” era. “Selective 
eutting” which followed, was, from a 
public relations standpoint, a half- 
hearted attempt to regain respectabil- 
ity. Currently, an antipathy to timber 
cutting is liberally nurtured by a flood 
of recreation, nature, and wilderness 
writings. 

There is a curious dichotomy in pub- 
lic attitudes between what people think 
or can be led to think ideologically, and 
what they will accept in practice. Peo- 
ple tend to accept what they find. 
Michigan’s forests, for example, are 
enjoyed by increasing millions. They 
are young forests of many kinds that 
naturally developed or were planted 
after logging and fire. The people 
visiting them don’t seem to object; they 
like aspen stands, plantations, and thrill 
to the fall coloration of sprout hard- 
wood stands growing over old stumps. 
These varied stands are what are there, 
and people continue to flock north. 

At the same time, at least some of 
these forest users, joined by many 
others one suspects of being rather 
removed from forest reality, support 
various organizations that decry the 
desecration of the forests, the tree cut- 
ters, and foresters by implication. This 
split does not seem strong in Europe. 
People there love nature and enjoy 
their forests. They find and accept 
these pleasures in forests managed 
mainly for timber production. 

The cold fact of the matter is that, 
with mounting population, we are go- 
ing to have to accept managed forests 
in this country too. There is not 
enough forest land for everything and 
everybody. Present emphasis on mul- 
tiple use reflects this. But it is a 
term that can mean different things to 
different people. At the present time, 
its application is largely in the direc- 
tion of modifying or resiricting tim- 
ber use to meet sharply increasing ree- 
reation, wildlife, and other land use 


demands. Much of this can and needs 
be done, 


There comes, however, a point where 


timber uses, which are of major eco- 
nomie concern, have to be met too. 
An area of present and potential ten- 
sion is in roadside strips, zones around 
recreation areas, and the like that grad- 
ate out into forest areas generally. 
Much of what is done to favor recrea- 
tion and wildlife is done by modifying 
cutting practice at the expense, rather 
literally, of timber use, the major meas- 
urable dollar producer. 

There can be a trap concealed in 
zealous advocacy of multiple use un- 
less it is accompanied by understand- 
ing of its true nature. Let us say, for 
example, that I am an unabashed de- 
votee of the wilderness (a very relative 
term) or of recreation. By dint of 
much clamor, areas have been set aside 
or cutting restrictions made that sat- 
isfy me. I’m all for multiple use be- 
cause it provides what I want. But 
suppose equal clamor arises to inten- 
sify timber production that in part, at 
least, reverses this direction. Now, I 
am against multiple use because it is 
not giving me what I want and voice 
my plaint accordingly. People must be 
educated and conditioned to under- 
stand and accept the dynamic integra- 
tive, give-and-take compromise nature 
of multiple use. Until this is accom- 
plished, multiple use rests on an un- 
stable basis. It is a course that takes 
much courage and requires difficult 
decisions. 

A positive approach toward timber 
production as a major part of total 
land use must be maintained. The 
Weyerhaeuser Company provides an 
outstanding example. There should be 
no apology, implied or otherwise, for 
harvesting trees and maintaining young 
and vigorous forests that produce use- 
ful products. We need to understand 
and get used to them; they offer major 
opportunities for recreation and other 
nontimber uses. Cutting must be done 
with an eye for esthetics as well as 
utility, and many adjustments and 
modifications should be wholeheartedly 
made. Foresters must take leadership 
not only in recognizing public desires 
but also in shaping them to meet 
realities. 

Only by so doing can the challenge 
be met, as so ably emphasized by 
President Connaughton, of convincing 
the public that foresters are indeed 
responsible stewards of forest lands. 
As a large part of this, people in gen- 
eral need better to see the beauty there 
is in well-managed forests. 
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The Arizonian 


(From page 10) 


President Johnston's citation fol- 
lows: 

“How does one speak of one so 
modest—yet one of the really great 
Americans who has become a living 
force for all those virtues we admire 
most in a free society? His career, 
covering a span of nearly half a cen- 
tury in both Houses of Congress, 
beggars mere words. We can only 
look on that career with the awe and 
affection one feels for a majestic 
mountain. He was a sheriff in the 
pioneer Southwest. When the State 
of Arizona was born, he was there. 
When his country called her sons to 
arms, he served. When Woman Suf- 
frage became a reality, he was one of 
the forces behind it. For decades, 
longer than any other individual in 


our forest conservation history, he 
has been the leading architect of for. 
estry appropriation measures that 
have brought both forests and for- 
estry to their present high state. No 
other man in history has placed his 
stamp on practical forestry progress 
so consistently, so well, and for so 
long a time. The American Forestry 
Association is indeed honored to pre- 
sent its Distinguished Service Award 
to him on the occasion of his 84th 
birthday. We salute one of the most 
revered men in America and the 
most revered man in the Congress, 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations and President Pro 
Tem of the U. S. Senate, the Hon. 
Carl Hayden, of Phoenix, Arizona.” 


President Stands Pat on Wilderness Bill Position; 


Directors Set Up Special Public Lands Committee 
(From page 4) 


From these studies and delibera- 
tions, and with the help of other 
conservationists who are being in- 
vited to participate in the work, the 
AFA in February hopes to deduce a 
“set of principles” on which associ- 
ation policy will be based in coming 
months. The new program drew 
much favorable comment from rep- 
1esentatives of a number of groups 
some of whom added that they 
hoped that once the “set of prin- 
ciples” is deduced that the associa- 
tion will march up on Capitol Hill 
and back them up with good hard 
work, 


Goddard Sounds Warning 
Another feature of AFA board ac- 
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tivities was a ringing statement by 
Dr. Maurice Goddard, board mem- 
ber-elect, of Pennsylvania’s Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, who 
warned that “foresters have got to 
recognize the acute need for more 
recreational outlets for the public 
and that properly handled these 
needs can be spearheaded in a 
manner that will bring along all 
the other forestry programs at the 
same time. 


“We've been reticent for far too 
long,” Dr. Goddard said. “If for- 
esters don’t show aggressiveness we'll 
get run over and we'll lose the 
management of our lands com- 
pletely.” 


Dr. Goddard said this was not 
mere eyewash and he pointed to the 
fact that his own budget in Penn- 
sylvania had risen from one-and-a- 
half million dollars to 33 million 
dollars largely on the strength of his 
recreational work—and “AFA help- 
ed us get this money,” he declared. 


Dr. Goddard also urged that a 
more intensive effort be made to 
shore up inholdings on both na- 
tional and state forests to prevent 
their being utilized for things for- 
eign to their central purposes. 
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The Stewardship of Our Public Lands 


(From page 17) 











given broad application. I hope that 
the President will give this discre- 
tion broad application with due re- 
gard to our rapidly increasing needs 
for water and minerals and with 
careful attention to the need for 
adequate access to protect the 
wilderness areas from fire and in- 
sects. I hope that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will keep these factors 
and our growing needs for timber 
and grazing lands in mind in review- 
ing the suitability of existing primi- 
tive areas for continued inclusion in 
the wilderness system. I hope that 
the Secretary will also consult with 
state officials before making his rec- 
ommendations on these primitive 
areas to the Congress. 


“Wilderness areas in New Mexico 
are extremely important as water- 
sheds. Research that the Forest Serv- 
ice has done indicates that certain 
vegetation management and timber 
harvesting procedures can materially 
increase the yield of watersheds. 
The state is interested in this poten- 
tial for increasing water supply. 
The U. S. Forest Service has under- 
taken a program of basic research 
in watershed management in the 
Santa Fe National Forest on the 
west slope of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. We have entered an 
agreement with the Geological Sur- 
vey under which $12,000 will be 
made available in this fiscal year for 
establishing and maintaining the 
stream gaging stations necessary to 
this program. The bill before Con- 
gress would let the President author- 
ize water conservation works in the 
wilderness system where he finds 
such works in the public interest. 
The language of the law, or the 
legislative history, should make it 
clear that the President can also 
authorize watershed management 
practices to increase water supply 
when he finds that such authoriza- 
tion ‘will better serve the interests 
of the United States and the people 
thereof than will its denial.’ 


“Let me emphasize the need for 
adequate access in the management 
of wilderness areas. This year, up 
to July 31, there were 549 fires in the 
Gila National Forest; all but 11 of 
these were caused by lightning. We 
admire the courage of the ‘smoke 
Jumpers’ who parachute into the 
wilderness to fight these fires, but 
these men shouldn’t be needlessly 


exposed to that kind of hazard; the 
access necessary to fight these fires 
effectively and with reasonable 
safety should be provided. 

“From the logic of some of the 
‘purists,’ it follows that forest fires 





originating from lightning must be | 
given free play and the insects must 
be allowed to chew away to preserve | 


the primeval character of the wilder- 
ness area. 
an average of 150 million board feet 
annually and losses by fire average 
35 million board feet annually. It 


would be a shame to have the value | 


of the wilderness areas as water- 
sheds, and as recreation areas, re- 
duced or destroyed by unreasonably 
limiting access.” 


Management Stressed 


“Modern game management prac- 
tices are necessary to the fullest de- 
velopment of the recreational po- 
tential of the wilderness areas. Un- 
accessible areas can become so over- 
populated with game animals that 
vegetation is destroyed and erosion 
sets in. The executive should be 
allowed to exercise its discretion to 
provide the access and the facilities 
necessary to good game manage- 
ment. 

“Providing reasonable access for 
control of fires, insects, and diseases, 
and for game management practices, 
might make it possible for some of 
us old folks and family men to do a 
little picnicking and sight-seeing in 
the wilderness areas if the Presi- 
dent’s discretion is exercised broadly. 
I doubt that the extent to which 
such use would be made possible 
would seriously impair the primitive 
values of the areas. Just a casual 


Insects and diseases kill | 


look at the problem in New Mexico | 
shows that the scenery and facilities | 


available to the great number of 
weekend recreationists, who for one 
reason or another can’t get very far 
from their automobiles, are greatly 
overtaxed. 

“Some of my friends who have 


probed deep into the Pecos Wilder- | 


ness Area tell me that even in the | 


most remote camp sites the illusion 
of being the first white man to set 
foot in the area is rudely shattered 
by discarded beer cans,” Gov. Me- 
chem concluded. 

Senator Anderson, the banquet 


speaker, drew applause from some | 
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Strong, 
Durable 
THE RBNOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRB TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 





Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to use 
—open ends give animal confidence. No springs to break. 
Sizes for all needs. FREE booklet on trapping secrets. 
HAVAHART, 155-N Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name 


Address. 














members of his AFA audience when 
he urged The American Forestry As- 
sociation to come out in support of 
the Wilderness Bill which he 
authored and which was enacted by 
the Senate this year. Senator Ander- 
son admitted the original version of 
the bill has haunted the present 
sponsors but that a very intensive 
effort has been made to reconcile 
all points of view. (Full text of 
Senator Anderson’s address on page 
19.) Senator Anderson reminded his 
audience that all the sticky resource 
problems of the nation eventually 
come to rest in the lap of Congress. 
Like Senator John Stennis at the 
85th Annual Meeting, Senator 
Anderson urged the association not 
to rest on past laurels but to give the 
Congress the benefit of its council. 
Politics, Senator Anderson said, is 
the art of compromise in the sense 
that all points of view have to be 
taken into consideration and an 
effort made to bring a sense of bal- 
ance and direction to them. But to 
do this both the committees of Con- 
gress and the association must meet 
the “rising sun of new challenges” 
in an area of “friendly assistance,” 
he said. 

In thanking Senator Anderson for 
his challenging address that covered 
the entire resource front, Toast- 
master Edward P. Stamm, vice presi- 
dent of AFA from Oregon, said, 
“Everyone of us here tonight agrees 
with you in principle. But our 
membership represents many lines of 
work and sometimes we see these 
problems through different sets of 
glasses. If we could only get to- 
gether more often it might prove 
advantageous. Some of us do think, 
sir, that we need more wilderness 
areas in the East and not so many in 
the West. But one thing is quite 
certain. We want to help share in 
advancing this conservation work 
and we must try and reconcile our 
viewpoints wherever that is _ pos- 
sible.” 

Three other pivotal figures at the 
86th Annual Meeting were Board 
Members Arthur N. Pack, Dr. Wil- 
son Compton and President Don P. 
Johnston. Mr. Pack, whose founda- 
tion has made monumental contri- 
butions to Southwest conservation, 
led the AFA effort to regard the big 
Baca tract as an inholding of the 
Santa Fe Forest and convert it to 
multiple use management. Dr. Comp- 
ton chaired the keystone meeting of 
the convention and is representing 
the board in certain delicate Indian 
problems that are to be pursued as 
the result of an appeal from prom- 
inent New Mexico citizens. 


——— 





CUTTING TOOLS| 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 


Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 
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THE VICTOR TOOL CO, 











OLEY 4611 PENNA. 
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STerling 3-0693 LAwrence 9-7242 


ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO You? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
Eee eee ees & to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Forest Forum 


The Hedlund Articles 
EpIToR: 
I find more and more in each issue of 
AMERICAN Forests that interests me, and 
that means almost cover to cover reading. 
You have done well, I think, to broaden 
the horizons of your subscribers by giving 
them a taste of what is going on in other 
countries. 
Dr. Hedlund, through Raymond Marsh’s 
excellent translations, gave us a look at our- 
selves through the eyes of a distinguished 
forester from Sweden. Again, “Forest Week 
in Sweden” (Sept. issue) shows us how an- 
other country is solving the problem of 
multiplicity of meetings; perhaps we may 
thus gain from their example. 
Thornton T. Munger 
2755 S. W. Buena Vista Dr. 
Portland 1, Oregon 

EpITOoR: 

Having visited some Swedish forests and 
knowing several Swedish foresters, I have 
been much interested in the recent articles 
you have published relating to the observa- 
tions of Swedish foresters during their visit 
to the United States at the time of the 
World Forestry Congress; also in Ray 
Marsh’s story on “Forestry Week in Sweden.” 

In most ways the Swedes, like the other 
Scandinavians, have far fewer problems to 
deal with in forest management than we do 
in this country. They have no more than 
half-a-dozen principal commercial species 
where we have scores. Their fire problems 
are infinitesimal compared with ours. They 
have no such variety of climates as those 
with which we must deal. Nevertheless we 
have learned valuable lessons from their 
experience, and no doubt can continue to 
do so. The views expressed by those recent 
Swedish visitors on some phases of our prob- 
lems, practices and programs are not always 
well based, due to rather cursory observa- 
tions necessitated by fast trips, but in the 
main it is valuable to have our forestry 
scrutinized with a critical eye by overseas 
experts. I am glad you accord generous 
space to these Swedish reports. 

Christopher M. Granger 
6677 MacArthur Boulevard 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Flying Firemen 


Epitor: 
In view of the fact that I possess a cabin 
within 1114 miles of the Angeles Crest fire 


described in your September issue, you will 
understand that I am very much concerned 
about that fire, previous ones in the An- 
geles National Forest, and the possibility 
of future ones. 

, Mr. Keith Monroe, who wrote the article 

Uncle Sam’s Flying Fire Department,” did 
a pretty good job on the article. But what 
shocks me is this: he was not the least 
concerned about what started the fire and 
.. was done to the ranger who started 
it. 

_The man who set this fire, irrespective of 
his age, should have been given a lesson 
such that anyone contemplating a repiti- 
tion of the act would be encouraged to 
think twice before doing so. I have talked 
(0 many people about the fact that this man 


Was oi: — oe 7 
Nas given one year in jail as his total 











punishment. Without exception, everyone 
has considered such a ridiculous punishment 
totally insufficient, many have suggested that 
he actually should have been given a death 
sentence, and all are in accord that he 
should have been given ten or twenty years 
in prison, with the privilege of coming out 
to fight all dangerous fires occurring in the 
national forests. 

I have not been a subscriber to your 
magazine too long; it is conceivable that 
you may have written something on this 
very subject. If you have done so, would 
you please let me have a copy, at my ex- 
pense? 

Henry R. Davis 
Rapid Blue Print Co. 
818 Santee Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Appreciation 
EDITOR: 


It was with great pride and appreciation 
that I read the full-page editorial “Walter 
Horning-Forester” by John Clark Hunt in 
the September issue of AMERICAN FORESTs. 
I feel that this was a very fine tribute to 
my brother. 

I want to thank you and your associates 
for your thoughtfulness in sending me the 
copy of your fine magazine. 

Eugene S. Horning 
50 Sunnyside Avenie 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 











SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 













MILLION 
TREES 


A YEAR! 





MUSSER 
SEEDLINGS 
COMMON 
SEEDLINGS 


Write for Catalog, NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing 


a 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned... 
Many other Evergreens—Hardwoods—Ornamentals—Shade Trees 


Box 27-K 
te) ee piana, PA. i 


WITH WHOLESALE PLANTING LISTS. ASK 
FOR OUR FAMOUS CHRISTMAS TREE 
GROWERS’ GUIDE 





MUSSER TREES... 
now OVER Seer) Make 
be 


Prime timber begins with the seed. With Musser you are 
assured of Good Heredity characteristics through careful 
selection of seed. With Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the strong, extensively 
branched, compact root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil of the planting site. 





Better Timber Crops! 


Musser offers the largest selection of quality trees at 
a price made possible through large quantity production. 


Here are a few of the items listed in our catalog: 


AMERICAN RED PINE—Fine Timber _— Per 1000 
2-yr. Seedlings _______________3-6”__._ _. $20.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 8-14”... 40.00 


AUSTRIAN PINE—Fine Timber Species 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 


WHITE PINE—One of the best Timber Species 
ad 


6-12” 35.00 


| eee 3- _... 20.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned 5-10” 30.00 
PONDEROSA PINE—Fast Growing 

2-yr. Seedlings ___... | ae 


...5-10”____. 35.00 
10-18”____.. 45.00 











Photo by Grant Heilman, Lititz, Pennsylvania 


FEATURE PHOTO OF THE MONTH: A flock of <cese, winging southward 


against a steel grey sky, flees the onrush of cold northern winds. 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than esthetic qualities 
and subject matter will be restricted to scenes, events, objects or persons 
related to the use, enjoyment or unique aspects of our renewable natural 
resources. For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


“Conservation is a state of harmony between men and land. By land is meant 
all the things on, over, or in the earth. Harmony with land is like harmony with 
a friend; you cannot cherish his right hand and chop off his left. That is to say, 
you cannot love game and hate predators; you cannot conserve the waters and 
waste the ranges; you cannot build the forest and mine the farm. The land is 
one organism. Its parts, like our own parts, compete with each other and co- 
operate with each other. The competitions are as much a part of the inner 
workings as the co-operations. You can regulate them—cautiously—but not 
abolish them.’’—Aldo Leopold, The Round River. 
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Mrs. Lee 


RS. Katharine Jackson Lee, 

conservationist, died on Octo. 

ber 23 in Peterborough, New Hamp. 

shire, after a short illness. In 1955 

she became the first 

distaff member of 

the Board of Direc. 

tors of The Ameri- 

can Forestry Asso- 

ciation and at the 

time of her death 

was serving her 

‘ third term. She was 

born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
1891. 

Mrs. Lee was the wife of Halfdan 
Lee, board chairman of the Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates. Her first 
husband, William K. Jackson, was 
president of the United States Cham. 
ber of Commerce and vice president 
and general counsel for the United 
Fruit Company. Mr. Jackson died in 
November, 1947. 

She was the daughter of John 
Lendrum Mitchell, former United 
States Senator from Wisconsin, and 
was a sister of the late Gen. William 
(Billy) Mitchell, World War I ace. 

Mrs. Lee was a pioneer in conser- 
vation and interested thousands of 
men and women alike in its impor- 
tance in terms of the nation’s future 
security. She served in the New 
Hampshire House and as a State 
Senator and was a founder and co- 
chairman of the New Hampshire 
Natural Resources Council. 

In recent months she had devoted 
much time to the work of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission headed by Laurance 
Rockefeller. Mrs. Lee was appointed 
to the commission by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Lee was fully at ease in dis- 
cussions of technical forestry and had 
obviously studied it in considerable 
deiail. However, her special interest 
as a member of the AFA board was 
water conservation and she was an 
early advocate of the National Water- 
shed Congress and urged AFA to 
support it. As a speaker for many 
club and civic groups, she made 
many friends for the AFA. 

Survivors include her husband, 
three sons, Richard M., Alexander, 
and Danforth Jackson, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Perkins Bass, wife of 
the New Hampshire representative, 
and Mrs. Austin B. Mason. 

Memorial services were scheduled 
for Nov. 3 at All Saints Church in 
Peterborough. 
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Late autumn, the eve of Thanksgiving, is glory time in Scott’s timberlands. 
Most of the leaves are down. Pines are dark with winter green and, in northern 
reaches, embroidered with the first flurries of snow. 

A boy and girl crunch across the leaves. Hunter and dog are one. A logger 
fells a tree. 

Here, in the 2,000,000 acres of Scott woodlands, is pleasure for so many, and 
welthood for even more. Scott forests produce not only tree crops, but also con- 
tinuing income—wages and salaries for thousands of people who grow, cut, 
move, process, promote and sell timberland products. 

Vrosperity plus outdoor pleasure are dual contributions of Scott timberlands. 








There’s more to a forest than meets the skies 


SCOTT PAPER 


Philadelphia 13, Pa. 


LOOK AT THIS ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Photos Tell the Story of Controlled Backfiring 


C.A.1. photo C.A.1. photo 


A 72-inch Fog Tower generated DRY AIRSTREAMS to backfire within 10 minutes the above 25 x 300 (approximate) foot strip on a 
steep slope during the Kelsey Fire the night of September 4, 1961 near Placerville, California. Note the perfect control with NO lateral 
spread. Leaves and twigs within inches of the burned strip were not singed or burned. Of equal importance is the fact that, while the 
fire generated 30 to 40 foot flames as it traveled, there was no clam shell, no swirling and, the controlled airstreams eliminated sparks, 
embers, and flying brands as per our claims. Fuel consisted of Chamise in light and heavy mass. Note the slight “dog-leg” to the left 
caused by prevailing cross-winds, yet, the width of the burned strip was not affected. Officials who have seen these photos stated that it 
would not require much thinking on the part of anyone experienced in fighting watershed, forest and grass fires to realize at once the 
value and urgent need for apparatus capable of accomplishing such a feat, in addition to being able to disperse water and or retardants 
hundreds of feet through cross and head winds. The 72-inch are available and low priced. ORDER NOW to assure delivery before next 
fire season in your area. For photos of the 72 see Oct. issue of American Forests and Sept. issue of Firemen. 


AVAILABLE IN FOUR SIZES: 18”, 24”, 36”, and 72” 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER — COOD UNTIL JANUARY 1962 


The 18” at only $199.95. (see our regular scheduled price below) Latch on to this tremendous savings. Increase your slash burning 
period—Dispose of that FLASH fuel even while its wet. When the 18” operated on the Watasch Range there was still snow in some 
places and, it rained, snowed and sleeted at different times throughout the day, during that demonstration. 

CONTROLLED AIRSTREAMS FOG AND AIR UNITS HAVE BEEN TESTED BY THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE FOR OPERA- 
TION AGAINST FIRE, in our national forests. (Equipment Development Center, Arcadia) 


And when not burning slash, or prescribed burns, use the 18” as needed to ventilate buildings during structure fires. 


Prime mover 2% hp Clinton with 250 Ib. 
torque heavy duty IMPULSE STARTER. No ropes 
to pull. Duct made of tough fibre glass. Can’t 
break or wear out. 


ORDER TODAY 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


Dealers welcome. 


18” sells at $264.82 
24” sells at $347.70 
36” sells at $461.50 


18” disposing of slash on the Watasch Range 72” price on request 


or they may be leased 
All 0.8. Forest Service Photos: ‘‘No responsibility of any nature is assumed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture or Forest Service for the use of 
these photographs for any advertising purpose; also these official photographs 
are furnished with the understanding that it will not be used in any way 
that will imply recommendation by the U.S.D.A. of any commercial product.” 


Made under Pat. No. 2,891,624. Other Pats. Pend. Brochures and list of accomplishments available. Manufacturers representatives needed. 


1734 W. El Segunda Blvd. | 


; Led Aj Gardena, California 
ontro ” irstreams, Bec. FAculty 1-2258 








